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POETRY. 


For the Woman’s Journal. 
RUINS AND ROSES. 


BY M. E. M. 











{Going through the “Sandwich Notch,” every one 
remarks the number of deserted houses, and, here at 
Waterville, I have often gathered beautiful roses, 
where only a cellar half choked with rubbish, or a 
dilapidated chimney column r ins of body’s 
“old home.”’] 





Roses gathered from a home, 
Sacred as the fanes of Rome, 
May your dewy fragrance rise 
For our morning sacrifice! 


Vestal fires could never be 
Holy in their mystery, 

As the humblest spot of earth, 
Where a little child had birth. 


There a never dying flame 

Once was lighted,—sorrow, shame, 
Human joy and human woe, 

Saw thy radiant petals glow. 


Parents’ love, with tender care, 
Watched the fire from year to year, 
And where mothers live and die 
In unmoved fidelity, 
Sweetly suffered, grief and pain 
Waft the soul to heaven again. 
Who can tell what joy in beauty 
Glowed along their path of duty? 
Who and what but you, sweet flowers, 
Garlanding our summer hours ? 
In this touch of nature we 
Blend in one Humanity. 

— Waterville, N. H. 


$< 


PROFIT. 
BY ROSE TERRY COOKE. 


Open his books, where ordered lines 
Count the increase of golden mines, 

Read the figures from first to last, 

Look that nothing be overpast; 

Hundreds, thousands, millions lie 

Before the gaze of thy dazzled eye; 
Records of years that passed away 

With clink of coinage every day. 

Money to buy a kingly crown 

Here in the ledger written down. 

But a sum not writ by human hands 

At the end of every column stands— 

A dread appraisal of human worth, 

A shrivelling flame for the goods of earth. 
“What doth it profit,” reads the scroll, 
“To gain the world and to lose thy soul ?”” 











WOMAN, ARISE! 
BY LU DALTON. 


Oh woman, arise! this glow in the skies 
Betokens the advent of morning; 

Thy spirit should smile, exulting the while 
In the day which has published its warning. 


Its glory shall shine in splendor divine 

Thy path, so long dark, to illumine, 

And render thee strong to wrestle with wrong 
Which crushing thee, crushes all human. 


Thy desolate ery through ages gone by 
To the ear of thy God has ascended; 
He bids thee prepare thy armor to bear 
For soon shall thy penance be ended. 


Thy foily lay by, bid vanity fly, 

And trifling and cowardice follow; 

On Purposes high, with calmly fixed eye, 
Disdain pleasure’s blandishmants hollow. 





In God be thy trust, his fiat is just; 

He hears all thy passionate pleading; 

Still cling to his hand, he'll teach thee to stand, 
Upholding, chastising and leading. 

By ignorance bound, by custom enwound 

In meshes not easily broken, 

With talents suppressed, where brightest and best, 
Thy intellect seldom has spoken. 

Thy heart true and warm, in every form 

Have pain and pale sorrow attended; 

And grim-visaged wrong has trampled thee long, 
But soon shall its triumph be ended. 


Full soon shalt thou stand co-equal with man, 
Untrammeled, yet faithful and lowly, 
Triumphantly meek, resistless though weak, 
A conqueror, guiléless and holy. 
When no more a slave, be noble and brave, 
But keep thy heart holy and tender; 
All attributes sweet be wary to keep, 
Nor yield them to grandeur and splendor, 
Thy champions, though few, are valiant and true 
And swiftly their numbers are swelling; 
Then never despair; for lo! in the air, 
Pure light is the darkness dispelling. 
Undoubtingly hear this anthem of cheer, 
The voice of a prophet is singing; 
Oh sister, rejoice! lift up thy glad voice! 
The bells of thy freedom are ringing! 

— Woman's Exponent, Salt Lake ( Utah.) 














BEES FOR SALE. 


In a late number of the Colorado Farmer, 


the following advertisements appear: 


BEES FOR SALE. 

I have some choice colonies of bees for sale, war- 
ranted pure Italian, All in movable comb hives. 
Price, from $15 to $20 per colony, according to form 
of hive and size of the swarm. I warrant safe ar- 
rival at any point, having had much experience in 
shipping bees. These colonies are sent at a season 
when they can be increased fourfold or more before 
fall. For particulars address 

ELLEN 8. TUPPER. 

Des Moines, Iowa.. 


NATIONAL BEE JOURNAL. 

Send stamp for specimen copy of the National Bee 
Journal, a monthly devo’ exclusively to Bee- 
keeping. Especially adapted to the wants of begin- 
ners in Bee-keeping. Address, 

ELLEN 8. TUPPER. 

Des Moines, Iowa. 


There is an object in quoting these extracts 
in these columns, quite apart from the gratui- 
tous advertising of Miss(or Mrs.) Tupper’s 
bees. The Woman’s Journat has often point- 
ed out that Woman Suffrage is not, strictly 
speaking, the beginning of a new era,but rather 
its continuation, its completion, its logical ne- 
cessity. Here is Ellen S. Tupper, for in- 
stance. Her business is bee-raising. As she 
has had ‘‘much experience in shipping bees,” 
and advertises in a newspaper so far from her 
home as Denver, Colorado, it may be inferred 
that she has some business enterprise, and that 
her circle of customers is widely spread. 
That is to say, she has already committed her- 
self to the laws of trade and the principles 
of political economy. Once having done 
this, she is like one who has become entang- 
led in the machinery of a mill, and can only 
get out by having the machinery stopped. 
The machinery makes little discrimination of 
sex, and the laws of trade make quite as lit- 
tle. All the questions of capital and labor, 
all the points in the relation between debtor 
and creditor, present themselves to Ellen S. 
Tupper precisely as if she werea man. She 
must make contracts and fulfil them, collect 
debts and discharge them, pay her taxes and 
see them spent, entirely apart from all con- 
siderations of sex. If she prospers, she will 
probably make farther investments; if she 
fails, she will go into bankruptcy; acting, in 
each case, as the laws prescribe. Up to this 
point the laws recognize, protect, and even 
encourage her; if she is single, they ask no 
questions as to sex, as to physiology; she is 
simply Ellen S. Tupper, lawful trader in bees. 

Now if Ellen S. Tupper were a man and a 
voter, she would attend countless public meet- 
ings every year, at which she would be told 
that the security of every business man must 
lie largely in his possessing a vote. She 
would be assured that every man’s invest- 
ments were safer, his debts more likely to be 
corrected, his wrongs more sure to be righted, 
his position in every respect better, for having 
this priceless treasure of a vote. To have a 
voice in making the laws that govern him, in 
the distribution of the taxes he pays, —this, 
everyone would tell her, is an essential part 
of a freeman’s privilege. ‘ These things would 
be said to her if she were a man and a voter. 
And though she happens to be a woman and 
a non-voter, that does not invalidate the truth 
of these general principles, if they are true 
at all. 

If they are true, and if the ballot is thus 
reasonably prized by every business man, that 
fact may not be alone sufficient to demonstrate 
Woman Suffrage. But it certainly shows 
either one thing or the other; either that the 
community should absolutely prohibit Ellen 
S. Tupper, being a woman, from going into 
the bee-business; or else that when allowing 
her to do this, it should give her the same ad- 
vantages in all respects that it affords to her 
neighbors. If she lived in a harem or a nun- 
nery, if, in short, she were immured like a 
queen-bee and fed with honey, the case might 
be very different. Butinasmuch as the laws 








have already permitted her to become a work- 
ing-bee, and even to have had ‘much experi- 
ence in shipping bees,’’ she certainly ought 
to have all the privileges demanded by other 
human workers, and in particular to have the 
ballot for self-protection. Tr. W. HL 


—_———_ ~ 


CO-EDUCATION. 





. " } 
Epitors Woman's JournaL:—Allow me a | 


word or two in reply to Mr. Higginson’s 
graceful criticism of my Detroit paper. The 
Colonel writes as though all the facts were on 
the side of co-education. But surely he must 
know that very many able and experienced 
educators think differently, and they are men 
who do not stand on mere theory. Excellent 
teachers agree with Col. Higginson; all I have 
to say is, it is a fair and open question. 
There are facts on both sides. 

Iam charged with talking on a subject I 
know nothing about, viz., the co-education of 
the sexes. Really this is a gratuitous assump- 
tion,and I commend the Colonel to his text from 
Coleridge. My experience in this matter has 
been more than ordinarily varied. I beg to 
say that I have spent fifteen years in mixed 
schools and seven in institutions for my own 
sex; have taught in a university for young 
men, and am now lecturing on the same sub- 
ject to corresponding classes in a college for 
young women. ‘I speak that I do know and 
testify what I have seen.’’ Surely the judg- 
ment of acting teachers is no more theoreti- 
cal than that of editors and school visitors. 

The phrase “Girls have Darwinism hard- 
er than boys,” is not a quotation, but was sug- 

ested by a remark of my friend and relative 

resident Orton. I changed—travestied i 
you please—his curt saying into the one above, 
to express my own opinion, which is the re- 
verse of his. At least, I find that the famous 
theory is seized more greedily and naturall 
by the girls than by the boys. Whether their 
convictions are deeper and more settled, is an- 
other question. 

To the exclamation, “If the graduates of 
Oberlin and Antioch do not know what a col- 
lege is, who does ?” we of the East have noth- 
ing to say. James OrTON. 

‘assar College. 

I may have expressed myself less guarded- 
ly than I ought; but I did not intend to assert 
that Professor Orton knew nothing about co- 
education,—merely that his paper gave no 
evidence of having studied it, inasmuch as his 
proofs and instances seemed to be all taken 
from Vassar College. With the implied sneer 
at Western colleges, in his lust paragraph, I 
have no sympathy. I know Oberlin only 
through its graduates, who ‘nave certainly 
done it honor; but I visited Antioch College 
both under the presidency of Horace Mann 
and under that of Dr. Hill, and it certainly 
seemed to me to be a genuine college, though 
hampered, like most American institutions of 
learning, by poverty. T. W. H. 


OHIO WOMEN AT THE POLLS. 

Epitors JournaL:—On Thursday, August 
18, a special election was held, as you know, 
in the State of Ohio, relative to the adoption 
of a new Constitution. The Temperance ele- 
ment in the State were especially interested in 
the ‘‘No License’’ clause. 

The ladies of what was originally known 
as ‘East Cleveland,” now composing the 16th 
and 17th wards of Cleveland, together with 
the 18th ward (formerly Newburg), some of 
them hoping to foster Temperance sentiment, 
others perhaps desiring, besides that, to demon- 
strate their right to be there, had an-arbor 
erected at the polls. It was trimmed tastefully 
with evergreens, hanging baskets and flowers; 
within it, was served a collation of enjoyable 
food, with hot tea and coffee for any who would 
accept them, from six o’clock in the morning 
till the same hour at night. In addition to 
these ‘‘creature comforts’’ there were beauti- 
ful button-hole bouquets for any who would ac- 
cept them, who had voted ‘‘No License.”’ I 
assure you an encouraging number of bou- 
quets were disposed of. 

At the request of one of the gentlemen, who 
is an ardent ‘‘Suffrage’’ man, a lady from De- 
troit, who came down from Michigan for the 
express purpose of looking on, and two other 
women, took seats within the vestibule of the 
school-house, from which ground they dis- 
tributed bouquets,and in some instances sought 
to induce the voters to exercise their ‘‘free- 
man’s right’’ in behalf of Temperance. 

In the main, those who came were courte- 
ous, though it was easy to judge with great 
accuracy, as soon as the men stepped within 
the threshold, on which side the votes were to 
be cast that they held in their hands. I think 
in but three instances were the ladies mistaken 
in their guess. 

One man ‘Pike,”’ who shall thus far be im- 
mortalized, said, looking up the stairway and 
evidently thinking aloud, that ‘‘He could buy 
his dinner where he pleased and he’d like to 
have the women stay at home and mind their 
business.” 

One of those ‘‘offending ones,’’ standing 
near the staircase looking upward at vacancy, 
said in alow but perfectly audible tone, ‘‘Gen- 
tlemen should concede t@ ladies the same priv- 
ilege they claim for themselves, the right to 
be here if they choose,” to which there was 
no reply. 


The ladies spent a very pleasant day, soci- 

ably speaking, and the judges of election said 
“they had never known a preceding election 
so quiet and orderly—which testimony, to- 
gether with the fact of having reached the 

| prime of their years, and having lived here 
from boyhood, cannot fail of acceptance. 

Cleveland, Ohio, H.C. A. 





PERSECUTION OF THE SISTERS SMITH. 


Eprrors Woman's Journat:—A few weeks 
ago you published some account of the unlaw- 
ful sale of nearly all our meadow land, with 
very feeling and appropriate remarks. Per- 
haps your readers would like to learn the se- 
quel, though the end is not yet. 

Immediately after the sale, we went to 
Hartford, seven miles from here, to see our 
lawyer, who seemed to think the Collector 
might be prosecuted without fail, for not tak- 
ing personal estate, (for there wasa_ suflicien- 
cy of that), but he was so busy that he wished 
us to wait a couple of weeks, as our greatest 
enemy, to whom it was sold, could not cut a 
clip of the grass. 

At the time he set, we went again, and then 
he said he was engaged before the Legislature 
in a case between Glastonbury and Wethers- 
field concerning the boundary line, and we 
must wait till the rising of the assembly before 
he could attend to the case, two or three weeks 
later. We, of course, were at his office in season 
again, and he appeared somewhat cooler, ac- 
knowledging that he had seen the Collector, 
who is a member of the Legislature,and that the 
Collector told him we denied having any per- 
sonal property, (wholly untrue) and he ad- 
vised us to pay the original tax, for he thought 
they must have some ground to fall back upon, 
as we were described as Hannah H. Smith's 
(our mother’s) heirs, and we could inherit but 
a trifle of moveable estate from her, for the 
principal was derived from our sisters. 

We then told him, let that be pleaded; if 
men would quibble in that way we wanted it 
to come out, for they stripped us of our cows, 
as Hannah H. Smith’s heirs, and these cows 
had all been raised since her death, and they 
could be taken up for that. Buthe was going 
to Saratoga the next week, and could do noth- 
ing under two weeks more, and he would then 
see to it. 

When he returned, we were again in his of- 
fice. Wecalled on him at least six times in all, 
and he promised to do the business each time, 
except the last, when he wished us to get an- 
other lawyer to make out the writ, and he 
would help him if he wished it. He is of the 
same politics as the authority of our town, and 
it will not do to offend voters. We cannot 
vote. 

He told us that the town, in case it was de- 
cided against them, would carry it up through 
every court, even to the court of errors. How 
did he know this? or did he say it to dis- 
hearten us? 

We employed other counsel, whom we were 
sorry we could not have consulted in the first 
place, but we supposed he was in Europe. 
We saw him in Hartford on Thursday, and he 
said he had given a writ to be served on the 
Collector that day, which must first be triep 
before a justice of the peace in this town, 
which will be done on Friday, the 4th of 
September, at 10 o’clock a. m., and if not de- 
cided in our favor, we have no protection un- 
der the law. Three different lawyers of Hart- 
ford have expounded the law contrary to the 
doings of the Collector. Of course we shall 
appeal from an adverse decision. 

Yours, with respect, 
Assy H. Smitu anp Sister. 

Glastonbury, Conn. 


——— — . 





A FALSE REPORT CORRECTED. 


Epitors Woman’s JouRNAL:—As I see you 
copy the paragraph which has gone the rounds 
of the papers in regard to Mrs. Celia Bur- 
leigh’s suffering condition, it may relieve some 
of her many friends to know that a telegram, 
just received from Danville Water Cure, 
states that she is ‘‘still there and quite com- 
fortable.”” Respectfnlly, E. D. Cueney. 

South Manchester, Conn. 





AMERICAN ARTISTS IN ITALY. 


We had hoped that Miss Hosmer’s letter 
settled that scandal concerning the American 
artists in Italy, but it would seem _ not. 
Eighty-one residents of Florence—sculptors, 
artists and others—have signed a paper stating 
that they fear there is no reason to doubt 
that ‘‘corruption of the pure mission of art 
has been practiced for many years by certain 
sculptors, residing in this city and in Rome,” 
and that they, therefore, ‘‘as individuals who 
are greatly interested in all that relates to 
the welfare and the progress of art, hail with 
undisguised satisfaction the attempt which has 
recently been made to expose all that is corrupt 
and illegitimate in the practices of these sculp- 
tors.”’ 





CONCERNING WOMEN, 


Mapame Anna Bisnor is singing in Oregon. 


Mrs. Exrta Rowe has been appointed 
postmistress at Stuart, Lowa. 





Minnit Haven, the American prima don- 
na in Vienna, is a New Orleans girl. 

Evien T. Miicer, of Philadelphia, has left 
by her will, $13,500 to several Presbyter- 
ian societies. 

Mrs. Lovesor, aged sixty-eight, residing 
near Baldwin City, Kansas, gave birth to a 
boy a few days since. 

Mrs. Lockwoop, the Washington woman 
lawyer, has started for Texas to settle up the 
estate of the late Judge C. Watrous, who was 
a large land proprietor in the south-western 
part of that State. 

Miss Mircue.t, Professor of Astronomy in 
Vassar College, is going to give a course of 
lectures on her favorite science, at Gothie 
Hall Boarding School in Stamford, Ct., dur- 
ing the coming school year. 

Mrs. Van Cort preached in old Clark Street 
Church, Chicago, recently, to an overflowing 
house. The Northwestern says, in answer to 
the slur of the /nterior, that Mrs. Van Cott 
does not ask for ‘‘ordination,”’ but for simple 
liberty ‘‘to take a text.’’ 

Mrs. Linpsay, a benevolent Christian lady, 

has collected money and books for the Jew- 
ish school at Tangiers. She has seen the sad 
situation of the Jewish children in that African 
city, pitied them, and concluded to assist 
them. Her efforts have been crowned with 
good success, 
Miss Mary Exuis, formerly Acting Princi- 
pal of Mt. Holyoke Seminary. who has been 
touring in Greece, Palestine and Egypt since 
her connection with Mrs. Gould’s school at 
Rome, will return to this country in September, 
and take the position of lady Principal in 
Iowa College. 

Mrs. Scort, of Hope College, Michigan, 
wanted a dose of citrate of potash, and took 
strychnine by mistake. As soon as she be- 
came aware of the mistake she swallowed a 
glass of milk and some mustard, and sent fora 
physician, who administered powerful emetics, 
and saved her life. 





Mrs. Amevia E. Barr, a correspondent of 
the Christian Union, who is one of our most 
cheery as well as industrious writers, gratifies 
a multitude of her friends by putting into 
book-form a collection of her sprightly 
sketches, tales and essays. The book is to be 
published by J. B. Ford & Co. 


Lapy Durrerin, wife of the Governor 
General of Canada, who accompanied her hus- 
band in his recent visit to the United States, 
is much younger than he, and is evidently a 
lady of great conversational powers. She,has 
the reputation of poetical genius, and is said 
to be descended from Richard Brinsley Sheri- 
dan. 


Miss Carrie J. Dresser, a teacher of ex- 
perieuce, has achieved a success in the conser- 
vative town of Fitchburg. Thecharge of the 
grammar school there, hitherto presided over 
exclusively by gentlemen, has been given her, 
and she is to receive equal remuneration for 
equal service. She begins her work the pres- 
ent week. 


Mrs. Ann Exiza Youna, Brigham Young’s 
late wife, returned a week or two since to 
Salt Lake City, where a publicreception was 
given her, Gen. G. R. Maxwell, the United 
States Marshal, making an address. Since 
then she has been received into the Methodist 
Church at that place. She will return to the 
East this fall, and again take the lecture-field. 
These facts show conclusively that Utah is 
not controlled by a ‘‘spiritual despotism.”’ 


Miss Josie Burnett and Miss MasBer 
WEIss, two Boston girls, rowed a very interest- 
ing match against time at the Isle of Shoals. 
The course was from Star Island to Appledore, 
distance over a mile, to be done within fifteen 
minutes. They accomplished the feat in 
eleven minutes, and won the wager. The bet 
was with a gentleman, for two gentlemen’s 
drab soft hats, against one chip-straw lady’s 
hat trimmed with flowers. 


Miss Satire Hooper, over eighty years 
old, a native of Northfield, Long Island, N. 
Y., has been committed to the county poor- 
house under peculiar circumstances. She was 
the owner of a house and lot at Long Neck, 
which she agreed to deed to a Mrs. Ann Eliza 
Lake and her husband, on condition that they 
should maintain and take care of her during 
her life. The arrangement was made, and 
she went to reside with the Lakes, but her life 
was made so uncomfortable that she was soon 
obliged to leave. She demanded the return 
of her property, which was refused. It is prob- 
able that her case will be taken up by the au- 
thorities. 
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“] HAVE ALL THE RIGHTS I WANT” 


“It ix not altogether women of wealth and 


station who oppose Sulfrage; poor women do, 


too. 
Yes. we know they do; but on pressing the 


either rich or poor, we 


matter closely with 
have alwaye found that su h 
the result of too little knowledge or too little 
thought on the subj 
woman who lives in Eastern Massachusetts, 


opposition wis 
et The case of acertain 


and whore name we could mention did not | 
prudence forbid, well illustrates this. Some 
time after her marriage, she and her family 
went to live on a «mall farm. The sum re- 
quired to be paid down she paid with money 
she had laid by previous to her marriage. 
The remainder she has since paid with money 
which she has acquired by working at the 


wash-tulb and at the ironing-table. Four 


children she has reared to manhood and wo- 
manhood, fed, clothed, and educated them 
In addition to all 


| 
out of her own earnings. 
this she has always managed to have a well- | 
cultivated garden. Such labor in it as she | 
and her children could not perform, she has | 
from her own purse paid some one else to do. 

Now no one who had one scintilla of human- 
ity left in him would deny that the products 


But let us listen to a portion of a dialogue be- 
tween herself and a lady confidante: 

“My life is a perfect hell upon earth. I 
am, of all creatures, most miserable. Were it 
not for my children I would gladly lie down 
and die, this very moment. My life is one 
continued round of monotonous care, cease- 
less drudgery and unremitting toil. My hus- 
band has become such a hardened and shame- 
less drunkard that I have no hopes of him, ei- 
ther in this world or the next. He not only 
squanders every cent he earns himself, but 
he goes into my garden, takes almost every- 
thing I have worked so hard to raise, and 
sells all for rum. Every year since I have 
lived here, has he done this; and when I re- 
monstrate, he always says: 

***Let’s see you prevent it.’ 

‘So many times has he sneeringly said so 
that I thought I would ascertain if it could be 
true that a man could thus legally defraud 
his wife.” 

When he claims 
everything which you can raise, he is violat- 


“Yes, my dear, it is true. 


ing no law at all; he is only acting in accord- 





ance with it.”’ 

“Well, it is a perfectly satanic law, and 
whoever made it ought to be hung as high as 
Haman,” 

“Why, you astonish me. 
think the laws were well enough; you had all 
the rights you wanted.”’ 

“Well, [don’t think that law is well enough, 
it is perfectly horrid; and had I the power, I 
would blot it out of existence ere I was one 
day older.”’ 

‘And had you the opportunity you would 
really vote for its extinction ?”’ 

“That I would; andif everI have achance, 
I will be on hand.” 

‘*Well, it does me good to hear you say you 


You used to 





would like to vote, even on one thing; but 
are there not others, for or against, which 
you would like to vote ?”’ 

“No, Lcan’t say that there are.” 

“Supposing you had, as at times you have 
seriously thought, separated from your hus- 
band; you would have wanted to take your 
children ?”” 

“Of course ,I should, and I would have 
taken them, too.” 

“Tut, tut, not sofast, dear woman; law has 
a word to say about this, also. Had your 
husband seen fit not to let you take your chil- 
dren. all that you could have done would have 
availed nothing.” 

“What! you pretend to say that is law ?” 

“It certainly is.” 

‘Well, if there is a God in heaven, I should 
think he would come out in awful judgment 
upon those law-makers who ever dared to 
frame such a law as that, and upon every 
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| not wish to vote, that isno reason why anoth- 


er woman, to whom it justly belongs, should 
be despoiled of it. 


universally conceded 


In the case of men, this is 

No one argues, because 
unong them aremany who have not sufficient 
interest in their country’s welfare to vote ei- 
that all men ought to be divested of 
Yet the argument would be as 


ther way, 
the franchise. 
valid in their case as in that of women. 

“They do not want to vote.” This je what 
oppressors have always said in reference to 


proscribed classes. Whether women want to 


vote is not the question with which men have | 
to deal. To we a phrase more expressive 


than polite, it is none of their business. Wheth- 


ler women desire to vote or not, men have no 


right to rob them of the opportunity to vote. 
The avenues to the ballot should be open to 
them, the same as to men; and then, like men, 


they will decide for themselves whether or not 
they will walk therein. It would seem as though | 
men might see the necessity of this at a single | 
glance 

It would also seem that the retention upon 


| our statute-book of some of the laws we now 


have, is an unpardonable disgrace to any | 
community pretending to have a leaning 
toward morality and uprightness; that for one | 


, | human being to be legally allowed to do wrong 
of that garden rightfully belonged to her. | B oy 


toward another,especially man toward woman, 

a busband toward a wife, is barbarous and hea- | 
thenish. The bare thought is overwhelming. 
The idea of a parcel of men clubbing together, | 
shutting out women from the halls of legisla- 
tion, ensconcing themselves within, and there 
drafting for her laws that conduce not to her 
well-being, but only suit their own prejudices; | 
appropriating to themselves many more pre- | 
rogatives than they delegate to her, empower- 

ing themselves to practice injustice after in- 

justice upon her, to which they themselves 

would not submit for one instant, authorizing 

themselves to determine, without granting her 

any hearing, what she shall do with her prop- 

erty, her children and everything that per- 

tains to her being—how any one can look 

upon all this with calmness and indifference, 

is to usa profound and unfathomable mystery. 

It is enough to set the coldest heart on fire with 

indignation, and to make the adamantine 

rocks cry out for outraged womanhood. 

Such things cannot always last. This tramp- 
ling upon the rights of others and unduly ex- 
alting one’s own, is something of which we 
have had altogether too much. The growth | 
of Civilization cannot much longer withstand 


such one-sided tension. The bow has been 





strained altogether too tightly. Sooner or 
later it will inevitably snap asunder. 


Mania A. E_more. | 


——— -- - 


PIONEER REMINISCENCES IN MICHIGAN. 


Epirors JournaL:—The name of this beau- 
tiful village calls to mind that accomplished 
scholar and gentleman, Henry R. Schoolcraft, 
who spent so much time on the northwestern 
frontiers in the service of our Government, 
and gathered so much valuable information 
touching Indian customs and antiquities. I 
am at the pleasant home of Dr. N. M. Thom- 
as and Mrs. P. 8. Thomas, and a long talk I 
have just had with them calls up a past, not 
so remote as the days of Indian mound-build- 
ers, and pertaining to the white man and the 
blackman. For our talk has been, not of burial 
mounds and stone arrow heads, but of the 
uprooting of old customs and prejudices, in 
order that nobler and freer usages and insti- 
tutions might take their place, that freedom 
might stand where chattel slavery had fallen, 
and the fair results of Woman’s enfranchise- 
ment might show that equality is far better 
than subjection. 


Dr. Thomas is over seventy years of age | 


and was born in Southern Ohio. He knew, 
in boyhood, and later, his cousin, Edwin M. 
Stanton, and early saw in him qualities equal 
to some great emergency which proved so val- 
uable in our late civil war. 

His Quaker parentage led him to hear 


| Charles Osborn of Mount Pleasant, Ohio, an 


other man for allowing such an abominable | Orthodox Quaker preacher who had the cour- 


law to stand for twenty-four hours.” 

“And you would like to vote for the abro- 
gation of this also ?”’ 

“Of course I would, 
otherwise ?”’ 

We will not detail their conversation fur- 
ther. Suffice it to say that, ere they parted, 


the drunkard’s wife, who had always scouted 
the idea of the ballot for Woman, and who, 
many times, had been heard to say that she | 


age to rebuke Henry Clay, at Richmond, In- 
diana, when some members of the society 





conducted the Kentucky slave owner to the 


How could I wish | high seats of their great meeting house, at a 


yearly meeting. Charles Osborn published, 
for a few months, ‘The Philanthropist,’’ to 
which Benjamin Sundy was a contributor, be- 
fore he started his “Genius of Universal 
Emancipation.” 

Some forty-five years ago, Dr. Thomas came 


had all the rights she wanted, freely confessed | here and settled on the middle of the beauti- 
that she did not have all the privileges she | ful ‘Prairie Roude,”’ with the protecting shel- 


wanted, nor by any means all that her sex 
She had never thought, 
she said, previous to this interview, that she 
wanted to vote; but she promised that she 
would never again give utterance to any ex- 
pression of contempt for the cause of Woman 
And we think that if all women 


ought to possess. 


Suffrage. 


ter of a noble forest grove on the west side of 
| hishome. In an early day, riding far over 
| the country in his large practice as a physi- 
| tam, he was ever ready and strong in the 
| Anti-slavery struggle, “forlorn hope,” as it 
| seemed then to blind and timid souls. At 
| that early time husband and wife both fore- 


who oppose it were put to the same test, their | saw the coming of this ‘‘Woman Question,” 


testimony would corroborate the fact that | 
they do not have all the opportunities to ex- 


ercise their rights that they wish and need. 


There is nothing which the male opponents of 


| and helped it on by word and deed. Their 


faith and earnestness grows with ripening 
years. Their daughter is a student at our 


prairies and fine groves between, and helped 
to get up an excellent meeting in this place. 


| 


This is very pleasant to me, and it is wise and | 


well; for surely the strength and hope we 
gain in one reform should be our inspiration 
for the next. The “genius of universal eman- 
cipation” includes the enfranchisement of 


Woman, the great and fit work of our day. 


ever we can reach the people, it promises well, 
and our pressing want is ability to send out 
the speakers and the pamphlets to reach over 
this great State. With that well done we 
win. G. B. STEBBINS. 
Schoole raft, Mich. 
—_——— 


A PROTEST AGAINST MANHOOD SUFFRAGE. 


Epitors Woman's Jourxat:—I wish to 
utter my protest against the present system 
of Manhood Suffrage by which the laws of 
Nature are defied, and husbands are with- 
drawn from the protection of their wives and 


| the support of their families. 


Is it not the sphere of a man to support his 
family? Is it not his matrimonial duty to 
cherish and protect his wife? And how can 
he support his family when he is off voting, 
neglecting his business affairs to attend to the 
affairs of the nation ? How can he cherish 
and protect his wife when he is away sitting 
in Congress, or off lecturing around the coun- 
try, making stump speeches and dabbling in 
the filthy pool of politics ? 

A woman is not like aman. Her nature is 
gentle, timid, confiding, she needs a stronger 
nature to lean upon. Atleast, so the men tell 
us, and they are, of course, the best judges of 
what we are and what we need. A woman 
requires a masculine hand to guard and guide 
her; and when that hand is withdrawn frem 
her trusting clasp, and employed in dropping 
ballots at the polls, what can she do ? 

Men tell us that it is at once our pleasure, 
our duty, and a necessity of our nature, to 
cling. But how can we cling when deprived 
of our natural supports ? What is to become 
of the clinging vine when the oak is torn from 
her and transplanted to the national parks at 
Washington ? 

Above all, the interference of men in polit- 
ical matters iscontrary to Scripture. Are we 
not commanded to ask our husbands at home 
when we want to know anything? And how 
can we ask our husbands at home, if our hus- 
bands are not there ? 

I, an unhappy victim of a state of affairs 
whereby I am deprived of the authority and 
protection of my husband, and am restricted 
in my exercise of that continual obedience and 
subjection to the will of a master which men 
tell us is essential to the happiness of every 
true woman, protest against the present state 
of affairs as unscriptural, as tending to sub- 
vert the foundations of society, and as de- 
structive to all the peculiar graces and deli- 
cacies of the womanly nature. 


Yours, distractedly, 
Mrs. Joun SmirHu. 


“HELP” IN VIRGINIA. 





Writing of Virginian mountaineers, Donn 
Piatt says: ‘They have the same sense of 
social equality that afflicts the native-born, la- 
boring class of the West; although poverty 
lives in the mountains, making it difficult to ex- 
ist, and certainly to exist with comfort, it is im- 
possible to get house servants from among the 
natives for love or money. A charming lit- 
tle lady here, Mrs. Morgan, sister-in-law to 
the late and famous John Morgan, gave uga 
very amusing account of her trials in this di- 
rection. Her first experience was with a tall, 
angular mountain maid. 

“One morning she announced a visitor to 
Mrs. Morgan. 

‘* *Who is he, Malvina ?? 

‘“**Lord above knows, I don’t; he’s a total 
stranger to me.’ 

***Is he a gentleman ?’ 

“**Well, he an’t a niggah.’ 

“*Did he not give you his name ?’ 

‘**Not much. But I didn’t ask him.’ 

‘**But he gave his card ?” 

“*You mean that bit uv papah with the 
printin’ on it ?” 

** ‘Of course; what did you do with it ?” 

‘“**Why, I just put it whar I seed the oth- 
ers, on the pahlow table.’ 

‘* ‘How vexatious; and what did you say to 
him ?’ 

“TI told him to hitch onto the doah-knob 
till I seed you.’ °"—Ex, 





A WORD FOR MODERATE DRINKERS. 


Rev. W. H. H. Murray. he of Adirondack 
fame, in his recent Faneuil Hall sermon, 
in which he dealt with the subject of Tem- 
perance, said: 

You are talking like silly idiots, when you 
say there is no danger in the cup. I know 
from the blood of five generations of cider- 
drinking ancestors in my veins, the danger 
there is in this thing. There is not a scent of 
liquor that is not pleasant to me, that would 
not be a precious drop to my tongue. Look 
at me. Do I look like a man easy to be over- 
come by temptation? Do you know my life ? 











| State University at Ann Arbor, and a Mr. 


| 
the cause like better than to hear women say | Stanton B. Thomas of Cassopolis, gave me 
that they donot want tovoie. This they think | valuable help and an open home while speak- 
is a very strong argument for withholding the | ing in that region. 


ballot, whereas it is no argument atall. Be- | 
cause one, two, three, or any number of wo- | 
men, ninety-nine out of one hundred even, do 


| 
| 


For three days past Dr. Thomas has car- 
ried me to Flowerfield and Vicksburgh vil- 
lages, a few miles distant, with garden-like 


Go back and learn it and see what I have 
suffered; and yet I say to you, with this 
| back-ground of evidence, I declare to you as 
| I value my manhood and my soul, I would not 
dare to drink for three weeks a glass of liquor 
aday. That chasm yawns at your feet and 
at my feet. Those who say there is no danger 
| in that first glass of liquor do not recognize 
the peril of hereditary weakness. ‘ 


IF CLEOPATRA had 
worn ENGLIS 
CHANNEL Shoes, An- 
thony and Cesar would 


CHA NNE have been much inore in 
ve with her. Ladies, 


if you want to attract the sterner sex, wear none oth- 
er. Make your dealer buy them for you. 35—2t 


12 PER CENT NET. 


Improved Farm First Mortgage Coupon Bonds 


. | Guaranteed. We los KCee i , . 
Of our campaign I can only say that, wher- suasantese © loan net to exesed one third of the 


value ascertained by personal inspection by one of the 


| firm. In many years business have never lost a dol- 


lar. We pay the interest promptly semi-annaally in 


| New York drafts. During the panic when all other 


promptly. e get funds from the Atlantic to the 
Missouri river, and may be able to refer to parties of 
your acquaintance. Send for full particulars. 

J.B. WATKINS & Co., Lawrence, Kansas. 


U. S. 
PIANO CO. 


$290. 


It costs less than $300 to make any $600 Piano 
sold through agents, all of whom make 100 per 
cent. profit. Wehave no agents, but ship direct to 
families at factory price. 

We make only one style, and have but one price, 
Twe Hundred and Ninety Dollars net cash, 
with no discount to dealers or commissions to teachers. 
Our lumber is thoroughly seasoned ; our cases Doue 
ble Veneered with Rosewood; have front round 
corners, serpentine bottom and carved legs. We use 
the full iron plate with overstrung bass, French 
Grand Action with top dampers, and our keys are of 
the best ivory, with ivory fronts. Our Piano has 
seven octaves, is 6 feet 9 inches long, 3 feet 4 inches 
wide, and weighs, boxed, 955 pounds. Every piano 
is fully warranted for five years. 

Send for illustrated Circular in which we refer to 
over 1000 Bankers, Merchants, &c., (:ome of whom 
you may know,) using our pianos, in 47 States and 
Territuries. Vlease State where you saw this notice. 


U. S. PIANO CoO., 


810 Broadway, New York. 
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Woman’s Medical College 
OF THE NEW YORK INFIRMARY, 


Nos. 128 and 1298 ad A co) mer 
Sib 4treet, 


NEW YORE. 

Students of this schoo] can attend tre clinice 
Bellevue Hospital, the Eye and Ear Iufirmare au 
the City Dispensaries. They receive practical traip 
ing in the New York Infirmary, which treats about 
seven thousand patients annually. 

For announcements and particulars address the sec+ 
retary of the Faculty, 


Dr. Emily Blackwell. 


128 Secoud Avenne. New York Cis 
ly Jan. 3 


MILLER’S BATH HOTEL, 


The most desirable place in the city for ladies to find 
nice rooms and good board, in a first-class location, 
at moderate prices. Address for terms, 


E. P. MILLER, 
37, 39 & 41 West 26th St., New York City, 


27—13t 
SCHOOL OF READING AND ORATORY. 


1018 AROH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
Mrs. Anna T. Randall-Diehl,. 
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DR. NICHOLS’ WROUGHT IRON 
FURN ACE. 


er The question of 
‘ properly heating and 
ventilating houses i. 
one of such vital im- 
pertance,in a sanita- 
ryas wellas an eco- 
nomical sense, that 
no one can afford to 
disregard the merits 
of such an heating 
apparatus as will ob- 
Viate the danger users 













maces are subjected 
to im the contiuual 
t leakage of poisonous 
’ gasand dust. 


The many advantages in the form of construction 
as invented by Dr. James R. Nichols, Editor of Bos- 
ton Journal of Chemistry, are such as appeal at once 
to the common sense of the purchaser, and the Nich- 
ols Furnace, in its sale and operation, has achieved a 
wonderful success. Our new pamphlet, containing 
matter of interest to all users of Hot Air Furnaces, 
will be sent to any address upon application. 


LE BOSQUET BROS., 
MANUFACTURERS, 


No. 14 Bedford St., Boston, and 20 Main 


St., Haverhill, Mass, 
30—15t 





ALL SEEKING 





A YAN S’ 


Which contains a list of all the desirable advertisin, 
mediums in the country, with CIRCULATION, RATES- 
&e., invaluable to all who desire to spend their mon3 
ey to BEST POSSIBLE ADVANTAGE. Sent, pos- 
free, for 25 cents in paper, 50 cents in cloth. Adg 
dress, T. C. EVANS, 


oot 








General Newspaper Advertising Agent, 
106 WASHINGTON ST., BosTon. 


of Cast Iron Faure) 


| 


| 





‘/“GOUNTRY HOMES.” 


Some Farms that are Offered 
at Great Bargains! 


ONLY HALF A MILE FROM DEPOT 
fa farm of 2 acres, 3 in wood, ort 
8 








vel; good rich soil; keeps 2 cows and 
horse; some choice fruit; 1} story house with 
rooms, painted white with green blinds, granite yp. 
derpinning. Barn 30x25, with cellar. Shop and car- 
riage-house, 24x18. The house alone could not be 
built for $2000. Was built by a carpenter for his own 
occupancy. High, healthy location, overlooking the 
peighboring villages. A great bargain is offered, 


securities lagged our farm mortgages were paid | Price only $1700. Ap 








PY to 
GEO. H. CHAPIN, 24 Tremont Row, Boston. 
A SNUG HOME FOR #500—At Bellingham, 
om A cottage house, painted and papered, 3 rooms 
a n first floor, attics unfinished. Wood house 
and shop. High, healthy location, tine view; 1) acres 
land with pear and apple trees. Price only $500. 
Apply toGEO. H. CHAPIN, 24 Tremont Row, Bostor, 
FORTY ACRE FARM-- Only $300 down, 
fhe mile from depot, 29 miles from Boston. 
acres in wood; level land, free from 
stones; cuts $300 worth of hay in a season. Choice 
fruit. Snug gottans, painted white with green blinds, 
in good repair. mn 40x36. Carriage-house, shed, 
&ec. Good he lthy location; fine neighbors. Price 
only $1500, $300 cash, balance at 6 per cent interest, 
Apply to Geo. H. CHAPIN, 24 Tremont Row, Boston, 
. AT FRANKLIN, 28 MILES FROM 
i Boston, excellent 7b-acre farm, 14 miles 
: from depot, Dean Academy, &c. ; acres 
in wood; balance level and free from stones; cuts 12 
tons of hay; keeps 4 cows and a horse; some. choice 
fruit; a brook flows through the pasture; large 2- 
story house, 10 rooms, painted drab, in good reyair; 
barn 55x25, with cellar; very pleasantly located; 
shaded by fine elms; near neighbors. The woodland 
is worth haif the priceasked, Price $2500, $1200 cash. 


Apply to Go. H. CHAPIN, 24 Tremont Row, Boston, 


A Delightful Village Residence, 

25 miles from Boston, five minutes walk from depot; 
two-story house with two-story L, 8 rooms, paint 
and blinded, piped for gas, bay window, cupola and 
pores wash-room with set boilers etc; barn clap- 
oarded and painted, cupola, good cellar; one acre of 
good land, level and free; 14 apple and some pear 
trees. This beautiful estate is located on high land, 
within 40 or 50 rods of Charles river; is thoroughly 
built, and in every respect a first class piece of prop- 
erty. Price $10,500, #2500 cash, balance on easy 
— Apply to Geo. H. Caapin’ 24 Tremont Row 

joston. 





On the Banks of the Connecticut River, 

p A 4%0-ACRE FARM, WITH THE 
PR stock Toots, FURNITURE, PIANO, 

dm LIBRARY, ete. One mile from depot and 
churches, near school; 45 acres are iu wood; will cut 
500 cords; the balance is well divided; 60 acres are 
cut with machine; pastures are somewhat rough 
k2eps 20 head of cattle and 4 horses winter, 50 head 
in summer; some fruit; water is supplied to the va- 
rious buildings by aqueduct; fine new 2-story house 
of 13 rooms and bath-room, with L, high studded—10 
and nine feet, well painted and blinded, built in 1870; 
excellent barn 80x40, with cupola and cellar, cla 
boarded and painted; superior 2-story hennery, 
feet long, painted; carriage house; granary 30x24; 
shed and ice-house--all in complete repair. The own- 
er has decided to sell immediately, and offers the es- 
tate, including 13 head of cattle, 4 horses, lot of swine, 
poultry, mowing machines, horse rakes, roller, car- 
riage, wagon, cart, sleigh, harnesses, ploughs, robes, 
all the farming tools, horse-power saws and track and 
thrashing machine, sugar house and all its appurten- 
ances, carpenter’s tools, bench, ete., 1 7-octave piano, 
all the carpets and curtains of the house, parlor, din- 
ing-room and kitchen furniture, 6 chamber seta, 7 
stoves, 24 pictures, and all the furniture of the house, 
which was bought in 1870 and is in good condition, 
select library of 500 volumes, and hundreds of ar 
ticles not mentioned here. Must sell immediately, 
and the whole will be sold for $12,000; a part can re- 
main on mortgage. Full particulars of Gro. H. 
CHAPIN, 24 Tremont Row, Boston. 





Very Desirable Farm and Residence at 
2 HAMPTON FALLS— Within 3 mile of the 
Sheers: on the Eastern Railroad; in close 
#/eproximity to churches, schools, &c., con: 
taining 60 acres of excellent land, level, well divided ; 
cuts 30 tons of hay; will keep 10 head of cattle 
through the year. The fruit is of choice varieties 
cematins trees, with small fruit in variety. 
Hard and soft water is supplied to the buildings; ex- 
cellent 2-story, slated Roof house of 14 rooms; water 
on both floors, painted and blinded, beated by fur- 
nace, cemented cellar. Stable, good size; clapboard- 
ed and painted cupola; with lightning rods; car- 
riage-house, sheds, shop, henvery, piggery and ice- 
house; all in good repair, serrounden by ornamental 
trees. Very a esente located, 4 miles from Hamp- 
ton Beach, 5 miles from Rye Beach, on splendid 
roads. For a gentleman’s residence this estate offere 
great attractions. Price $6500, on ver oer terms of 
ae. Full particulars of Geo. H. CHAPIN, 4 
remont Row, Boston. 


Estate at Framingham — Valuable fer 
Building Lots—ail Modern Improvements. 
One mile from depot, containing 48 acres of highly iu- 
nay land, beautifully located, bordered by the lake. 

here are 4 acres of strawberries, rasberries, black. 
berries, asparagus and rhubarb, and 600 apple and 
peach trees. The buildings are a two-story house 0! 
15 rooms, heated by steam, containing marble mau- 
tels, bath room, range, hot and cold water throughout; 
superior barn, good size, with cupola, vane and cel- 
lar; horse stable with cellar; fine hennery, with glass 
front; two carriage-houses, granary, etc., ell clap- 
boarded and painted, in excellent repair; pleasantly 
located; surrounded by noble elms; every way desira- 
ble; very valuable for subdivision. Price $25, ; 
on very easy terms of payment. Full particulars 

Guo. H. CuaPiy. 


Valuable Farm at Hamilton, Near the 
Appleton Estate, 
1 wile from the village, 2 miles from Wenham depot, 
20 miles from Boston, on the Eastern Railroad, or 
taining upwards of 200 acres, 75 of which is in rapidly 
genes hard wood. The balance is well divid 
ree from stones. The mowing and tillage level; a 
dark loam with clay subsoil, under good cultivation: 
cuts 50 to 60 tons of Engiish hay, by machine; 
25 head of cattle through the ,ear, and that num 
is now on the farm ; the milk is all sold at the door ; the 
erchard contains 100 fruit trees, thrifty and in & 
condition; grapes and berries in variety; good, an 
two-story house of 10 rooms, with stoop in front, 
ae drab; 4 light glass; in good condition; bare 
5x38, sheep barn 25x15, carriage-house 25x12, pig 
gery 20x10, sture-barn 30x20, tool-house 20xi5; vay 
pleasant) located on high land, commanding 4 0 
ightful view of the surrounding country. The -. 
y road runs directly through the farm for 1 = < 
he well-known Appleton and Francis Dane eon 
are quite near. $ farm is very valuable, 1 3 
from the Ipswich depot. Price $18,000, $8000 hy 4 
balance $1000 a year at six per cent. Apply 0? 
premises to the owner, or to Gero. H. CHAPIN. 
TWO HUNDRED DOLLARS DOW 
Will Secure a Good Home at Foxboro 
PROVIDENCE R. R., 32 miles from 
FBR Boston a good 1} story house, gointed and 
blinded ; stable 24x22, battened, with cel- d= 
lar; shop 30x15, clapboarded and painted, W° tet 
make a good carpenter shop and a good oe 
would do well here; 2 acres of land, level, ric ee 
stones; fine lot of fruit; 50 to 75apple, pear and © a 
trees; 25 choice grape vines, &c. Pleasantly iD 
cated, nediges, maple, horse chestnuts and fir trees > 
front. ce only $1800, $200 cash, balance mT. 
ear; Owner must sell but does not need the nace 
foxboro is a flourishing town, employin ok 4 
thousand hands. Apply to Gro. H. CHAPIN; 
Tremont Row, Boston. 


From Two to Taree Million Dollars Worth of C0Ul- 
try Real Estate for Sale. 


From Five Hundred to One Thousand 
Estates to Select from. 


Bngravings of Property on Exhibition at our 

Boston Office, a 

GEO. H. CHAPI®: 
NEW ENGLAND FARM AGENCY, 


24 TREMONT ROW, BOSTON: 
29— Up one flight. 
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WOMAN'S LIVELIHOOD. 

The free training-schools of the Women's 
Educational and Industria! Society have in- 
troduced an important feature into their work, 
and are in future to give a good breakfast to 
the women who may apply at No. 47 East 
Tenth Street, between 6 1-2 and 7 1-2 every 
morning. The meal is supplied every day to a 
large number of shop girls and working wo- 
men. A long table is set out with an extra 


leaf. and as fast as one tableful has breakfast- | 


ed another takes its place, and so on to the 
end of the hour. ‘The food that working wo- 


men and shop girls most want in the early | 


morning before beginning their labor,”’ said the 
Secretary of the Society, Miss Corson, “isa 
cup of coffee and some bread and butter.’ The 
Society, for the nominal sum of five cents, 
sets before them a large cupful of coffee with 
milk and crushed sugar, and plenty of nice 
homemade bread and sweet butter. The 
charge of five cents isto clear the Society 
from any imputation of distributing charity, 
and to cause the applicants to feel a true inde- 
pendence. 

‘It was sincerely felt,’’ said Miss Corson, to 
a reporter of the Tribune, “by many of the 
prominent ladies in this city that something 
ought to be done to enable those who were 
unable to earn their living, because they did 
not understand how to do any work that would 
pay, to teach them how to gain a livelihood.” 
Many young girls and women of all ages, be- 
coming obliged to shift for themselves, were 
forced to suffer the bitterest pangs of pinching 
poverty or apply to some of the charitable in- 
stitutions for help, and thus become a burden 
to the public. These ladies felt that it would 
also save many from a life of vice or crime to 
teach them some useful employment. Eight- 
een months ago the Society was formed, 
and since that time has taught 4000 women 
some useful employment by which they are 
now able to earn a good living, where before 
they were unable to make enough to keep 
soul and body together. When the Society 
was first formed, they had to begin their 
schooling by teaching their applicants to run 
the sewing-machine. They sent circulars to 
all the sewing-machine companies and asked 
them to lend them machines upon which they 
could teach the girls. The large apartment 
which is now a picture-gallery over Wheeler 
& Wilson’s sewing-machine rooms, was secured 
for the classes, and the Wheeler & Wilson, Se- 
cor, and Wilcox & Gibbs sent machines. The 
work grew, and the Society moved their quar- 
ters to their present place, No. 47 East Tenth 
Street, where they occupy the whole house. 
They determined here to increase their useful- 
ness and teach women so that they would be 
fitted to do housework, sewing of all kinds, 
laundry work, cooking, besides inducing them 
to study and improve their minds. The upper 
floor was taken for the dormitories of those 
who remained in the house and learned to do 
housework. The next floor below is the laun- 
dry, where all kinds of laundry work are 
taught and nicely done. The next floor be- 
low that is the sewing-floor, and it consists of 
the two large rooms of the main building 
thrown together. The ground or parlor floor 
contains the office of the Secretary, Miss Cor- 
son, in the front room, the class-room, where 
the classes are taught on Tuesdays and Fri- 
days, stenography, bookkeeping and _ proof- 
reading, and the apartment in the extreme 
rear, which is the reading-room and library. 
In the basement is the restaurant, in which 
food is furnished to any one all day. The 
food is of the best quality and good variety, 
and is furnished at a moderate cost. The idea 
is to make the restaurant self-sustaining— 
that is all. 

‘*When a girl has made up her mind to earn 
her living honestly,’’ continue | Mi-s Corson, 
‘she has gained a victory over herself, and may 
almost always be trusted.’ A woman clerk be- 
hind a counter ordinarily earns about $la 
day. They are required to dress neatly, and 
must have ribbons, &c., to make themselves 
attractive to the customers. It is impossible 
fora woman to live or this money, and it is 
no wonder that real distress and suffering 
drive her to vice and sin. When they apply 
here, many neat, handy girls would be glad 
to do housework in a family instead of work- 
ing behind a counter. Good housekeepers 
are in great demand, and cooks are born, like 
poets. The Society receives the woman, 
and, if she has no means, keeps her until she 
has learned enough of work to earn something, 
if only fifty centsa day. All the teaching is 
practical. There is no theory. The girls are 
taught to cook well and economize food, 
working up everything in an attractive and 
palatable manner for the table. If the wo- 
man is more than ordinarily intelligent, the 
best times to buy, what to buy, the nourishing 
qualities, and other chemistry of common life, 
are taught. They are then supplied with a 
good home. Their expenses for clothing are 
light compared with what a girl must spend 
who works behind a counter, and she can soon 
begin to lay up money in the savings bank. 
A great many women prefer housework to 
any other kind, and their preferences are gen- 
erally regarded, though they are always 


taught to do that kind of werk in which they 
are judged to be best able to succeed. 

When a girl wishes to learn to run the sew- 
‘ug machine she is at once put into that room. 


| The girls who learn this work are constantly 
| coming in, and going away good and first-class 
| workers. The society becomes responsible 
for the work that the employers send in, and 
if it is spoiled, it must be paid for out of the 
contingent fund. But the beginners and less 
expert workers are put upon coarse, plain 
sewing, andin three or four days the dullest 
woman can earn 50 cents. It may seem 
strange, but the girls prefer the cheap work, 
because they can make the most out of it. 
The work for this department is furnished by 


the different down-town wholesale stores. | 


Rothschild & Co. send a great deal of com- 
| mon cheap work, like striped calico shirts, 
) and Lord & Taylor give the Society a great 
| deal of every kind of sewing. Thus the girls 
| earn money while they are being taught and 
becoming expert workers on the sewing ma- 
chine. If they were to learn in one of the 
large manufacturing establishments, they 
would be obliged to work for six weeks be- 
fore they could receive a cent of compensa- 
tion. During this time a girl might suffer 
great want. When the Society can recom- 
| mend a girl, she always gets a good place, 
| for no one is recommended who is not a first- 
class worker. These girls are greatly sought 
after, and the demand for first-class workers 
on the sewing machine is greater far than the 
Society’s ability to supply. Applications, 
too, are in greater numbers than can be ac- 
commodated. But their turn soon comes. 
Besides these, the instructions in the classes 
in stenography and proof-reading, twice a 
week, enable the Society to fit many intelli- 
gent women for a place that is fitted to them. 
A very sad case illustrates this. Only a few 
weeks ago a lady wrote to the Society, telling 
ataleof great poverty and suffering. She was 
from the South, and had a family of small 
children. She tried every kind of work she 
could find, but at none could she earn more 
than $3 or $4 a week. They contrived to 
live on $1.50 a week, but they had not enough 
to eat, and their sole food was bread and butter- 
milk. Still, they were able to keep soul and 
body together upon this diet. The stumbling 
block in the way was the $3 a week for their 
rent. They paid all they could of this each 
week, but kept running behindhand. At length 
the clothing of the mother and her children 
became very much worn, and almost too shab- 
by for a decent appearance. In despair, she 
wrote to Miss Corson and told her all her sad 
story —how she had been carefully educated, 
understood the modern languages and music, 
but could do no practical work that would en- 
able her to earn a living for herself and chil- 
dren, because she did not know how to em- 
ploy her talents and education in a practical 
way. Miss Corson appreciated the necessi- 
ties of the case, and taking her, in a week 
taught her how to read and correct proof. 
After the hard week’s study a large publish- 
ing house offered the woman a position as 
proof-reader at a salary of five dollars for 
the first two weeks, while she became more 
expert, and after that time fifteen. Her pro- 
bation ended last week, and yesterday the 
happy woman began her first day’s work at 
the princely salary, as it seemed to her, of fif- 
teen dollars a week. 

Many cases might be told of equal interest. 
These are general sufferings from poverty be- 
fore the applicant comes to the Society. Of- 
ten the applicants come for immediate relief, 
hungry and homeless. Then they are sent to 
St. Barnabas’s Home in Mulberry Street, or to 
the Free Dormitory for women, where they 
are given something to eat and lodging for a 
night or two. The Society trust that A. T. 
Stewart, Arnold Constable & Co., and the 
other large firms may co-operate with them 
after they see the great good that they are 
doing to the working women. They employ 
large numbers, and to raise the standard of 
the work is to increase their business. Miss 
Corson said that if the Society could only se- 
cure Mr. Stewart’s large building on Fourth 
Ave. they would have no want of room, and 
then could extend the work so that all who 
wished could be benefited. Many who are 
deserving are now obliged to wait fora chance, 
as the rooms are full. 

The moral influences thrown about the 
girls taught by the Society are excellent. The 
Society is not in the least sectarian. The 
girls generally esteem it a privilege to attend 
church, and they are permitted to go to any 
one they choose. What is most valued by 
the girls and working women is the reception 
and reunion every Thursday evening. LEvery- 
body is welcomed who is respectable, and 
wishes to enjoy a pleasant evening. The 
parlor door is thrown open, and their rooms 
are usually thronged. Many of the wealthi- 
est and most distinguished ladies and gentle- 
men in the city attend. They welcome 
and encourage the girls in their efforts to do 
right, and be respectable. Brief speeches 
are made, and there is always good music. 
The Steinways have furnished the Society 
with a splendid, grand piano, and books and 


and library. These receptions are anticipated 
and much talked about by the girls, and it is 
considered a great incentive to a pure respec- 
table life to know that on one night in the 
week they are to be thrown into contact with 
many of the best people in the city, and the 
only elevation is that of superior goodness 





1and worth. The Society fee! that they have 


accomplished a great deal of good work, 
though they are at the beginning only of what 
they hope to be able to do for the good of 


working women.—N. Y. 7rhun 


WOMANHOOD INDESTRUCTIBLE. 


Some persons, who cannot find in the theory 
of Woman Suffrage any antagonism to reason 
and justice, oppose the movement, neverthe- 
less, from the fear of certain consequences 
which they think might follow the admission 
of the feminine element into political rela- 
tions. 
spectacle of women masculinized, homes nheg- 
| lected and husbands dethroned, so vividly re- 


vealed to the prophetic vision of those who | 


plead for the time-honored usage of subject- 
|}ing Woman to the “kitchen sphere.” The 
fancied horoscope through which they attempt 
| to discern the future destiny of Woman's 
| Rights discovers, to their superstitious fears, 
only the isolated perversions of liberty, which 
would possibly mar, for a time, the glorious 
triumph of Woman's enfranchisement. 

But they do not see the elevated woman- 
hood, the happier homes, the stronger devo- 
tion to life’s duties and higher aims, that 
would smile throughout our land after Wo- 
man had been freed from slavish dependence 
by the unconstrained development of her in- 
dividual humanity. 

It is the change of trivial customs and the 
external novelty of reforms, that render them 
repugnant to conservatism, far more than the 
spirit they embody. The fundamental prin- 
ciples of Woman's Rights are conceded by the 
majority of those who have thought to any 
extent on the subject; it is only the new re- 
lations into which Woman would be brought, 
the mere unimportant usages it would abolish 
or create, which render the reform objection- 
able to many. The world needs a stronger 
faith in humanity and the eternal principles 
of Right and a less regard for the customs of 
society, which always constitute the most 
stubborn obstacle to improvement. Mankind 


| holds custom more sacred than principle. 


Hence Right often suffers neglect, long after 
reason is convinced initsfavor. The false or- 
acle, Usage, is heeded. Humanity is judged 
by the insignificant fashions it observes and 
not by its intrinsic nature, which is capable of 
an infinite adaptation to external conditions. 

The improprieties of Woman’s Rights, of 
which so much is said, are contemptibly trivial 
in contrast with the grand principles of human 
rights that are involved in the question. Wo- 
manhood is an indestructible element of hu- 
manity, superior to those transient usages 
called propriety; and through all the changes 
of future progress, in all the new relations into 
which Woman may be brought by an advanc- 
ing civilization, she will maintain, in a refined 
and ennobled degree, the feminine character- 
istics which now command the love and admi- 
ration of men. 

I am weary of the prating about the ‘“‘im- 
propriety”? of Woman’s Rights. Propriety is 
the leading-string of ignorance, the blind guide 
of weak, irresolute minds which cannot do 
their own thinking. Let us have the right and 
we will not fear the consequences. Animpor- 
tant question of human rights, affecting the 
whole destiny of man, is now demanding a 
practical test. The present proclaims the 
grandest opportunity for rendering this Age 
illustrious in the annals of history, that has 
ever been known. Shall the voice of an ir- 
rational custom, forbidding the dictates of jus- 
tice, be heeded ? H. Cray NEVILLE. 

Ozark, Mo. 


INAPPROPRIATE MARRIAGE SERVICES. 


It is a little singular to reflect upon, that 
there should not be in existence a fully ap- 
propriate marriage service for the uses of 
either the church or the world. The Episco- 
pal service, one most hallowed by churchly 
associations and most full of excellencies, has 
yet egregious faults. Bad taste, bad gram- 
mar, and perjury may have their places, but 
a marriage service would not seem to be the 
place for them. “I take thee to my wedded 
wife (or husband)—to have and to hold,” is 
an awkwardness for which only long incul- 
cated reverence could feel so much rhetorical 
respect as not to mar a matrimonial ecstacy. 
“Till death us do part,” is a dislocation in 
which the most devout church woman must 
feela pang. The inquiry, ‘‘Who giveth this 
woman to be married to this man?” is, to 
say the least of it, an anachronism. ‘‘I pro- 
nounce you man and wife,”’ flavors somewhat 
of the tenement-house patois, as of a couple 
henceforth to say, ‘“My man is abroad to-day,” 
or, ‘‘My woman is getting dinner.’’ ‘‘With 
all my worldly goods I thee endow,”’ is a fic- 
tion so stupendous as to be more amusing than 
impressive. ‘‘Do you promise to obey him 
and serve him ?’? The woman shall say, “I 
will.’ Herein we have the spectacle of a 
priest at the altar offering the most solemn 








magazines are plentiful in the reading-room | 


and binding of vows to a woman who has not 
the least intention of keeping it; who will not 
keep it, if she has; and who ought not to 
keep it, whether she has or not. The church 
service was written in a by-gone age, for a by- 
gone type of society. Its real beauties can- 
not save it intact to the future. The marriage 
to be, will demand a pledge for which this is 
neither speech nor language. 
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CHAUNCY 


FORTY-SEVENTH 


States. 


Stone. 
attend the same school. 
the second story, where there is sunshine all day. 


Universities for three. successive years. 


of this paper, or by addressing the Principals, one of 
Street, from 9 to 1, on Wednesdays and Thursdays. 
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HALL SCHOOL, 
BOYLSTON STREET, NEAR DARTMOUTH, BOSTON. 


OPrENS SEFrT. 


285 


SCIENTIFIC, 


MILITARY 


YEAR, SEPT. 14. 


The new building is erected by the graduates and friends of the school for its exclusive use, and is con- 
structed and furnished with a care for health hitherto unknown in any school house of its size in the United 


Parents unacquainted with the standing of Chauncy Hall are referred for its instruction in the Classics 
to the Presidents of Harvard and Boston Universities; in Science, to the President of the Institute of Tech- 
nology; in Military affairs, to the Adjutant General of the State; in Business, to the mercantile community 
of Boston; and for special information on the teaching of girls, to Mrs. Mary A. Livermore and Mrs. Lucy 


The admission of either sex from three to twenty years of age, enables all the children of a family to 


The front entrance on Boylston Street is reserved for girls; and they will oceupy the southeast room on 


Young lady graduates have entered Cornell or Boston 


All of the Preparatory Department have daily practice in French conversation without extra charge. 
Catalogues containing a detailed account of the management of the school can be obtained at the office 


whom will be at the Boston University, No. 20 Beacen 


1a. 32— 





of Pennsylvania. 
North College Ave. and 22d St., Phila, 
The Twenty-fifth Annual Session will open on 


THURSDAY, OOT. 1st, 1874, 
and will continue twenty-two weeks. For particu- 
lars address, RACHEL L, BODLEY, A, M., 
30— DEAN. 


A. A. WALKER, 
127 Tremont Street, Boston, 


— IMPORTER OF — 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 


— AND— 


STATIONERY. 


All materials for 











Evizapeta Stuart PHe ps. 


Oil and Water Color Painting, 
Drawing, Wax Flower Making, 
Decaicomania, 


French and English NotePaper and Envelopes, Int- 
tial Note Paper, Pens, &: 


The Most Wonderful Medical Discovery of the Age 
EVERY MAN HIS OWN PHYSICIAN. 


Frazier’s Great Remedy. 


The og of the United States have been hum- 
pegged wf th all kinds of patent medicines, quacks and 
imposters for the past few years, in a most shameful 
manner. The writer of the following is one of the vic- 
tims, and wishes to present a very plain case: 
beget | that by cleansing the blood was the onl 
true way of banishing disease, and being a great suf- 
ferer from weak lungs and a scrofulous affection, and 
after trying many kinds of Patent Medicines and the 
most eminent fy ome I commenced doctoring my- 
self, and at last discovered a Blood Searcher, or Root 
Bitters, which not only gave me immediate relief, but 
after a few weeks affected a radical cure. The cough 
left me, my lungs became strong and sound, my appe- 
tite good, and the scrofulous disease had disappeared. 
Feeling confident that my Discovery possessed won- 
derful healing virtues, { gave it to others afflicted, and 
found that it effected the most miraculous cures in 
thousands of cases, not alone curing Coughs, Consump- 
tion, Asthma, Catarrh, Scrofula and Weak Lungs, but 
ail diseases caused from humorsin the blood. The de- 
mand from my friends and others hearing about these 
bitters, becoming very great, I removed from Penneyl- 
vania, my native State, to Cleveland, O., and com- 
menced tting them up forsale, calling them FRAZ- 
IER’S HOOT ITTERS. I was at first backward in 
presenting either myself or medicine to the public— 
not being a Patent Medicine mon, but I am getting 
bravely over that. I have sold thousands of bottles o 
ay Root Bitters, and it is now my desire and deter- 
mination to place the same within the reach of every 
pr | man, woman and child on the face of the 
g 





civiliz lobe. 

The grand principle that operates in these Root Bit- 
ters is the power they possess in cleansing the turgid 
blood and banishing the vilehumors from the system 


CONSUMPTION CURED! 


j Wellfleet, May 5, 1874. 
| Dr. E. D. Spear.—Dear Sir: It is with pleasure I 
acknowledge the great benefit I have received from 
the use of your medicine, In December, 1861, I was 
attacked with Bleeding from the Lungs. In June, 
| 1842, I had another, and a much more severe attack, 
I well remember the time | got my sister to write to 
Dr. Sv«ar for his medicine. My bleeding was not 
any common case, Lassureyou. After giving the med- 
icine a fair trial itentirely cured me. From that time 
to this I have had no bleeding. My health is good. I 
can work as long asthe bestof men. My weightis one 
hundred and fifty, the same as before my sickness, 
know of no reason why I am not good for thirty years, 
for I have outlived a large number that thought 
would die fourteen years ago, 

JOHN G. HIGGINS. 








Keene, N. H., Dec, 8, 1873. 
Dr. SPEAR:—I am very much better, My lungs felt 
filled up, but now feel free and easy. My appetite is 
good; I have gained ten pounds. I have been v 
punctual in taking the medicine. I think I shoul 
vave been in my grave but for you. My prayers shall 
go up to God that he shall bless you and yours. 
Respectfully, MKS. MIRA A. BAKER. 
Sand Lake, N. Y., March 2, 1874. 
Dr. Spear.—/ear Sir: Last August you sent me a 
box of medicine for my son, for bleeding at the ry 
In six weeks he appeared like a newman. He said he 
would need no more medicine, for since the first of 
September until the 20th of February he bad not spit 
any blood. Two weeks ago he took cold, and bas 
raised some blood. Please send, as soon as possible, 
a box of medicine, and he will pay on ery 2 
ORLANDO HORTON. 


East Lyme, Conn., Nov. 6, 1878. 
Dr. SPEAR.—Dear Sir: Tam thankful that God has 
iven you skill to relieve the afflicted. I am ha Py in 
the thought that I can do anything towards publishing 

your name to the world, ‘To God be all the A 
Yours truly, NANCY MANWARREN, 


Dx. Spear will also refer to James T. Croft, 97 Bey- 

7 Street, cured of consumption. 
ohn Ward, 787 Sixth Street, cured of consumption. 

Charles O. Doe, 689 Seventh Street, cured of bleed- 
ing from the lungs. 

Mrs. Erving, 3) Appleton Street. 

Mr. Wm. B. Trask, Pond Street, Ward 16. 

Mr. Russel Carruth, 18 East Camden Street, and 
many others who have been cured of various diseases 
which had baffled the skill of other physicians, 

Dr. SPEAR may be consulted upon ALL 
Diseases free ofcharge. Office, 713 Wash- 
ington Street. Boston. 28—24¢ 


WOLLASTON 
HEATING & VENTILATING CO., 


59 Blackstone St., Boston, Mass., 


Are now prepared to supply the trade with 


DR. PIERCE’S 
Improved Wrought Iron Furnace, 








Root Bitters are strictly a Medicinal Preparation 
compounded from roots combined with herbs and 
plants, many of which were used in the good old days 
of our forefathers, when Ve were cured by some 
simple root or herb, and when Calomel and other 


end NORCROSS’ 
New Cast Iron Furnace, 





Poisons of the mineral kingdom were unknown. 

They open all the natural passages of the body, cast 
out disease, take away all sickness and build up the 
system with pure blood; hence they must reach all 

iseases by purification and nourishment. 

No on can take Root Bitters and remain long 
unwell, Victory ."¥ Yietery, they have gained over 
disease and death in all stations and conditions in 
life. They are gg oy, A effecting cures of the ut- 
most importance. For Consumption, Asthma, Scrof- 
ula, Scrofulous Eruptions, Catarrh, Weak Lung, Lost 
Vitality and Broken Down Constitutions, these Root 
Bitters are universally admitted to be the most won- 
derful Medical discovery known to the world. Their 
pectoral healing properties penetrate every portion of 
the human frame, soothing the Lungs, strer ghenns 
the Stomach, Kidneys and Liver, cleansing the bl 
from every kind of humor. No other medicine will 
cure Chronic Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Heart Disease 
Fits, Dizzi , Headache, Dyapepse. Fever and 
Ague, Costiveness, Piles, Urinary Diseases, Kidney 
D e and Liver Complaint so quickly as this Root 
Bitters. All such diseases are cau from a bad 
t h and a p dition of the blood. For 
weakly, nervous young men, suffering from loss of 
memory, loss of energy, etc., caused from abuses in 








Both of which are constructed on the most approved 
rinciples of Hot Air Apparatus. They have 
Been thoroughly tested, and prove to be 


GREAT HEATERS. 


Those who have used them, recommend them in pref- 
erence to any others. They are free from noxious 
and dust, have anti-clinker grates, and very 
easily managed. We attach Sprague’s Auto= 
matic Heat Regulator to either furnace when 
desired. This is every way worthy the attention of 
parties who use furnaces. 
Advantages from using this Regulator: 

lst. Gives a more uniform heat than any regulation 
yet devised. 

2d. Saves coal, also the furnace from over heating. 

8d. Ensures an even and healthy Comporntans. 

4th. Saves time and trouble of watching dampers 

nd registers. 
. 5th. Relieves from anxiety about irresponsible do- 


mestics. 
6th. Guarantees a security against fire from over- 


heating. 
7th. Does its duty faithfully, reliably, accurately. 
8th Is furnished at a lower price than other relia- 





early lite, and to delicate femaies, these strengthening 
t Bitters are especial] ded ne bot- 
tle will do more tow 
Tetter, Fever Sores, Sore eyes, Tumors, Cancerous 
Formations, Dropsy, sipelas, Salt Rheum, Ulcers, 
Boils, Flesh Worms, Blotches, Pustules, Eruptions, 
Pimples on the Face and Corruptions from the Blood 
than all other remedies in existence. 
G. W. FRAZIER, Discoverer, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 





tore-keeper. 
Show this notice fe your drogaier, ons. poo re cae 


k for FRAZIER’S ROOT B 
“ substitute whatever. Price within reach oft F 
$1.00 per bottle; six bottles $5.00. 27—2 


ard eradicating Syphilis, Scurvy, | 


ble regulators of heat. 


Also STOVES, RANGES, ETC. g—i% 


A ELIT TELLS TONID 
THE BEST woRKkx 
ever issued on the rearing and training of children. 
Price by mail, 60 cents. Send stamp for table of con- 
tents. Address 
AUSTIN. JACKSON &Co. 
July DANSVILLE, Y *¥. 
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Woman's Journal. 


Boston, Chicago and St. Louis, Sept. 5, 1674. 

Notice. ' 

Subscribers who are in arrears for the WoMAN's 

JOURNAL are earnestly requested to send in their 

subscriptions. The change of date on the wrapper of 
the paper will be their receipt. 

Eacn subscriber will find the date at which his 


gulmcription expires on his paper. When he pays his | 


aunual subscription, the changed date of the paper 
Will be his receipt. 
—_— 
Notice. 

The lowa Woman Suffrage Society, at Des Moines, 
have copies of the WoMAN'# JOURNAL, for sale by 
W. I. Heywood, third door north of the post-office, 
on Fifth Street. 


The Pennsylvania Woman Suffrage Association at | 
Philadelphia, 700 Arch Street, have copies of the | 
WomMmAn 6 JOURNAL for sale. | 


New Premiums. 

To any one who will send us forty new subscribers, | 
with the money, at $2.50 for each, we wili give a Wil- | 
eox & Gibbs Sewing machine of which the market | 
price is $60. 

We call special attention to our new premium of a 
a@ixty-dollar sewing machine (Wilcox & Gibbs) to any | 
ene who will send us forty new subscribers, at $2.50 | 
each. 





Annual Meeting 


AMERICAN 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION. 


The AMERICAN WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION 





will hold its sixth ANNUAL MEeTING for the election | 
ef officers and the transaction of business, in De- 
TROIT, Tuesday and Wednesday, October 13 and 14, 
at the Opera House, commencing at10 A.M. Reports 
ef auxiliary State Societies during the past year will 
be rendered. 

The following auxiliary State Societies should, be 
represented by their accredited delegates, viz: Maine, 
New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode 
Keland, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Dela- 
ware, Virginia, South Carolina, Ohio, Indiana, Ili- 
nois, Missouri, Michigan, lowa, Kansas, California. 

Auxiliary Societies should take care to secure rep- 
resentation by their full quota of delegates, corre- 
sponding in number to the Congressional delegations 
ef their respective States; and in every State where 
no such Societies exist, all friends of Woman Suf- 
frage who concur in the objects and methods of the 
American Woman Suffrage Association are respect- 
fully invited to organize in their respective localities, 

The necessity of a radical political reform grows 
every year more evident, ‘To-day our government is 
Republican only in name. In every town, in every 
ward we are controlled by cliques of trading politi- 
¢ians through the machinery of parties. Our nomi- 


nations are made in caucus by less than five per cent 





of our voters and are ratified at the polls by less than 
ene-fourth of our adult citizens. A real political re- 
form must enlist all the virtue, intelligence and pa- 
triotism of the nation in a struggle against vice, and 
ignorance, and selfishness. The whole American 
people must become interested in political questions, 
In Impartial Suffrage irrespective of Sex, lies the 
enly salvation of American Liberty. 

Come, then, friends of Equal Rig\ts, to our Annual 
Convention! Help establish Impartial Suffrage, and 
thus check the despotism of monopolies, restore the 
supremacy of morals in public aud private life, and 
redeem the future of the great American Republic. 

By order of the Executive Committee. 

JULIA WARD Howe, President. 

Lucy Strong, Chairman Ex, Com. 





| meeting on the Sth inst. 


| jority of the Board, we venture to predict that | 

















fon the 
| next. 
The resolution was passed unanimously. 
We learn that a Committee has since been ap- 
| pointed by the Chairman, in pursuance of the 
| resolution of Mr. Fitzgerald, to report names 
of proper persons, to be balloted for at the 
We do not know 
| who compose the Committee, nor what nomi- 
nations they may see fit to make. 
| know that the author of the motion for the 
| Joint Convention, Mr. Fitzgerald, is not one 
of them. 
consent to accept a nomination for the vacant 
places on the Boston School Board, under ex- 


isting circumstances. And in view of the ac- | 


customed obstinacy and perversity of the ma- 
whether the ladies are nominated, or not, by 
this Committee, no election will take place, | 
as it will require a majority of all the mem- | 
bers of the Board, present or absent,—in other | 
words some sixty ballots—to effect a legal elec- | 
tion. 
The friends of the expelled members should 
make it a point to be present on that evening, | 
in order to insure the success of the ladies on 
the &th of September next. H. B. B. 
se ee 
PROTECTION OF AMERICAN WOMEN---THE 
ALAMEDA OUTRAGE. 


We have a Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals; in view of the outrages to 
which women are subjected it may be 
found equally necessary, ere long, to institute 
a “Society for the Protection of Women.” 
Take the case of Miss Sallie Hart, a respecta- 
ble California lady engaged in Temperance 
reform. At an election held in Alameda Co., 
California, to decide the question of granting 
liquor licenses under the “local option’’ law, 
Miss Hart and other ladies interested, erected 
a tent, raised the American flag, and engaged 
in the distribution of Temperance tickets. 
A mob of infuriated Germans tore down the 
flag, attacked the tent, and grossly insulted 
the ladies. A lady correspondent says: 

Imagine the vilest proposition that can be 
made to Woman, in the basest language that 
can be used, and even then you will fail to un- 
derstand the foulness of their abuse. Their 
language and many of their acts could not be 
published, they were so vile. Iwas at one 
time nearly smothered, they crowded around 
me so closely. If I had fainted and dropped 
down, I must have been stamped on and trod- 
den to death, inevitably. A mechanic in Oak- 
land overheard the Germans in his boarding- 
place plotting my death, the day before. 
They arranged to toss lighted fire crackers 
under my clothes, and to throw them over me. 


We do! 





He did not give much thought to their talk, 
and went to his work the next day. Then he be- 
gan to be annoyed with thoughts of my danger. 
Finding it impossible to work, he threw down 
his tools and took the cars for Alameda, and 
kept close to me during the fight. On several 
occasions his strong arm dragged me from 
death. The German women of the precinct 
sent me word that the San Francisco roughs 
had brought fire crackers, and were thoroughly 
armed. They had stacks of arms at their 
rendezvous. 

They said to me, ‘*You have no right here; 
you are not a citizen; we are voters and don’t 
want you here.” 

I said, “1 am an American girl and if not a 
voter, I have a right to appear in the public 
streets, at least.”’ 

They shouted the louder, ‘‘Why don’t you 
go home and mind your  business—say ?” 





PRESENT ATTITUDE OF THE BOSTON 
SCHOOL COMMITTEE. 


At the last meeting of the Boston School 
Committee, which took place in July, the 
question of the vacancies, created by the vote 
of the Board expelling the lady members, 
came up for consideration, upon a motion of 
Hon. John E, Fitzgerald, providing for a 
Joint Convention of the School Committee 
and the Board of Aldermen, under the statute 
for filling vacancies on School Boards, to meet 
on the 8th of September next. 

Mr. Underwood moved, as an amendment, 
that the Secretary be requested to invite the 
expelled ladies to take their seats. 

Mr. Fitzgerald said that he was heartily in 
favor of such action, but had not proposed it 
solely because he did not desire to create an 
acrimonious discussion. Nevertheless, in or- 
der to try the temper of the board, and hop- 
ing that there would be no discussion, he 
would temporarily withdraw his motion. 


leaning so close to my mouth as almost to stifle 
me. 





“*T will not budge an inch, Ihave a right to 
stay,’ I said. But 1 was seized and dragged 
out by the Temperance men. 

The Americans besought the Germans not 
to kill Miss Hart, and promised to take her 
away if they would spare her life. Not one 
word of protest or indignation or anything 
like patriotism was uttered by an American 
man, that I can learn. 

Mrs. Chas. Hart, a sister-in-law of Miss Sal- 
lie Hart, said to me, ‘It is no longer an hon- 
or to be an American. Oh, my countrymen, I 
blush for you.” 

You must know that these rough Germans 
were hired, sent over, and plied with liquor, 
for the express purpose of committing the out- 
rage, by the liquor-dealers of San Francisco. 
Miss Hart is of an exceptionally good family, 
her father a lawyer, she herself is a law stu- 
dent of the Michigan State University, a com- 
municant of the Episcopal Church, and is, as 
the newspapers say, a lady. She has great 
mental power, is a clear, close, logical reasoner, 
and an unqualified Suffragist. 

I have conversed with Miss Hart’s pastor. 
‘Such power,”’ I said, ‘‘must needs find vent 
and if we are not watchful, and careful, if we 








Mr. Larned, of Ward 11, who presided in 
the absence of the Mayor, ruled that the mo- 
tion of Mr. Underwood was out of order. 
Giving, as his reason, that the vote of the 
Board expelling the ladies, having gone into 
effect, the vacancies actually existed, and that 
it was no longer within the power of the 
Board to reinstate them. 

This extraordinary assumption by Mr. Lar- 
ned, of the legal province of Mr. Healey, is 
unprecedented in the history of parliamentary 
law, and is a part of the unscrupulous tactics 
which have been pursued in this enlighten- 
ed body on this question. 

Rev. Dr. Lothrop, in his usual pompous 
phraseology announced that he had no doubt 
that the ruling of the Chair was correct and 
that it should be accepted without further 
discussion. 

Mr. Fitzgerald had no doubt that the Chair- 
man thought he was right, and he might pos- 
sibly be right, as a matter of law, but it was 
not the province of the Chairman to decide 
questions of law. The motion of Mr. Under- 
wood having been ruled out of order, he would 
now renew his motion for a Joint Convention } 


give women up, because their sympathies lead 
them to reform, you know well that bad peo- 
ple will take them up and lead them to hell.” 

I wish the JournaL knew the truth of the 
situation of Woman Suffrage matters in this 
State. The San Jose society spent four hun- 
dred dollars, and Miss Hart gave six weeks’ 
time to the cause in the Legislature last win- 
ter, while Mrs. Snow sent up a petition, which 
was laid on the table withoutreading. Allow 
me to introduce to you Miss Sallie Hart, for- 
merly of Circleville, O., now of the Michigan 
State University at Oakland, and implore you 
to encourage the San Jose Society to give re- 
ports of their proceedings to you. They read 
the Journat, but do not affiliate with either 
of the State societies. 


SS ee 
MR. BEECHER ACQUITTED. 

So far as Plymouth Church and society are 
concerned, Mr. Beecher is unanimously ac- 
quitted. On the 27th ult., the sub-committee, 
ap pointed to investigate the affair, transmit- 
ted the evidence with a lengthy summary, 
and made the following report to the Exam- 
ining Committee: 

First. We find from the evidence that the 
Rev. Henry Ward Beecher did not commit 
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second Tuesday of September (S) | adultery with Mrs. Elizabeth R. Tilton, cith- ; and worse ones are already in preparation. | mountain verdure, and washed the air to the 


er at the time or times, place or places, set | Like blind Samsons, they are about to break | clearness of crystal. The temperature is 


| forth in the third and fourth subdivisions of 

Mr. Tilton’s statement, nor at any other time 
or place whatever. 

Second. We find from the evidence that 


Mr. Beecher has never committed any un- | 


chaste or improper act with Mrs. Tilton, nor 
made any unchaste or improper remark, prof- 
fer or solicitation to her of any kind or de- 
scription whatever. 
Third. If this were a question of errors of 
| judgment on the part of Mr. Beecher, it 
| would he easy to criticize, especially in the 
| light of recent events. In such criticism, 


But we hope that no gentleman will leven to the extent of regrets and censure, 


we are sure no man would join more sincere- 
ly than Mr. Beecher himself. 

Fourth. We findnothing whatever in the 
evidence that should impair the perfect confi- 
dence of Plymouth Church or the world in the 
Christian character and integrity of Henry 
Ward Beecher. 

And now let the peace of God that passeth 
all understanding rest and abide with Ply- 


| mouth Church and her beloved and eminent 


pastor, so much and so long afflicted. 
F Henny W. Sace, 
AucGustus Storrs, 
Henry M. CLEVELAND, 
Horace B. CLAFLIN, 
Joun WinsLow, 
8S. V. Wuire, 
Committee of Investigation. 

Dated Brooklyn, Aug. 27, 1874. 

The Examining Committee called a public 
meeting of the Plymouth Church and society 
on the 28th, and after reviewing the testi- 
mony : 

Rejoice to say, that without one dissenting 
voice, this Committee find nothing in the evi- 
dence to justify the least suspicion of our 
pastor’s integrity and purity, and everything 
to justify and command, on the part of Ply- 
mouth Church and Society, a degree of con- 
fidence and affection towards its pastor, great- 
er, if possible, than it has ever yet felt to him. 
It is not the office of this Committee to re- 
view his errors of judgment in managing a 
complex trouble, or in strugggling against the 
most infamous conspiracy known to the pres- 
ent age. It is for us simply to consider what 
moral culpability, if any, is developed on his 
part, and of this we find no proof, although, 
under a delusion, artfully brought about by 
his enemies, our pastor was for a long time 
made to believe himself in fault. 


In conclusion the Examining Committee 
recommended to the Church the adoption of 


the following resolutions: 


Resolved, That the evidence laid before the 
Examining Committee not only does not af- 
ford any foundatton for putting the pastor of 
this church, Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, on 
trial, but, on the contrary, establishes to the 
perfect satisfaction of this church his entire in- 
nocence and absolute purity with respect to 
all the charges now or heretofore made against 
him by Theodore Tilton. 

Resolved, That our confidence in and love 
for our pastor, so far from being diminished, 
are hightened and deepened by the unmerited 
sufferings which he has so long borne,and that 
we welcome him with a sympathy more ten- 
der and a trust more unbounded than we ever 
felt before, to his‘!public labors among us, to 
our church, our families, our homes and our 
hearts. 


Mr. Frank Moulton, who was not a member 
of the Church or society, and who had refused 
to testify before the Investigating Committee, 
had the extraordinary assurance to demand a 
hearing, which was very properly refused. 
After addresses by Messrs. Blair and Ray- 
mond, the question was taken on the resolu- 
tions, and they were unanimously adopted by 
an audience of more than 2000 persons; Mr. 
Moulton (who had no right to vote) alone 
voting in the negative. 

The moral effect of this unparalelled una- 
nimity of opinion upon the part of two thou- 
sand persons who know all the parties con- 
cerned in the controversy, can hardly be over- 
stated. The value and weight of conflicting 
testimony can only be accurately estimated 
by those who are familiar with the characters 
of the witnesses. If Mr. Beecher were a li- 
centious man his neighbors would be most 
likely to know it. If Tilton and Moulton were 
honorable and truthful men Brooklyn would 
long ago have found it out. The verdict is in 
no sense partisan, for the members of Ply- 
mouth Church and society are more interest- 
ed than any outside parties, in ascertaining and 
publishing the truth. 

The Woman’s JourNAL, in advance of the 
denials of the parties accused, characterized 
the assault upon Mr. Beecher asa ‘‘Tilton- 
Woodhull Conspiracy.’’ We make no claim 
to superior sagacity for having done so. We 
knew the parties. Five years ago the editors 
of this paper assisted in rescuing the good 
cause of Woman Suffrage from the attempted 
control of these very men and their associ- 
ates. ‘The members of the Brooklyn Equal 
Rights Society, and the leaders of the Ameri- 
can Woman Suffrage Association, needed no 
enlightenment, concerning the character and 
motives of Messrs. Tilton and Moulton. 

One element of Mr. Beecher’s vindication 
still remains incomplete. The public at large 
do not yet feel satisfied. It is proverbial- 
ly difficult to prove a negative. Tilton and 
Moulton are self-convicted of falsehood, but 
this, of itself, does not prove Mr. Beecher’s 
innocence. This conspiracy can be most thor- 
oughly exposed by the infamous clique of 
free-lovers, with whom it originated. There 
are probably no two men living, who can so 
fully reinstate Mr. Beecher and Mrs. Tilton in 
public confidence, as Messrs. Tilton and Moul- 
ton. They do not mean to qoit, but we think 
they will. 

If these men could accept their present ig- 
nominy in silence, Mr. Beecher might never be 
fully vindicated. Fortunately or unfortunately 





they have no such purpose. More scandals, 


| down the pillars of the hideous temple of free- 
| love, in the hope of involving friends and foes 
in one common ruin. To honest men and wo- 
men, whose judgments are not yet convinced, 
we say—‘*Wait a little longer, and let the art- 


put the finishing touches to their own por- 
traits.” H. B. B. 





CO-EDUCATION IN IOWA. 


Epitors Journat:— The Polk Co. lowa 
| Training School has just closed a very pleas- 
ant, profitable term. Mr. E. M. Cotton, one 
of the gentlemanly conductors and a promi- 
nent educator, introduced, at the conclusion of 
the session, the following resolution, which 
was unanimously adopted: 


Whereas, The women teachers in our pub- 
lic schools, although possessing the same quali- 
fications, are receiving less pay per month 
than men for equal service, therefore, 

Resolved, That we pledge ourselves to use 
our influence towards remedying this injus- 
tice, and that we will advocate equal pay for 
equal labor without regard to sex or color. 


In the Iowa State Report of Schools, the 
average compensation of teachers per month 


for 1873 is, men, $36.29; women, $27.68. Not- 
withstanding this difference in remunera- 
tion in liberal educational growth, Iowa is 
much in advance of some of her sister States. 
Allof her colleges are established on a co- 
educational basis and there is an increasing 
demand for thoroughly educated women as 
professors. 

An effort is being made to raise $100,000 
for the endowment of a chair of English Lit- 
erature for Cornell College, at Mt. Vernon, 
Iowa, to be occupied by a woman. $80,000 
of the amount has been secured. 

Iowa College has just employed Miss Mary 
Ellis, who has been acting as Principal at 
Mt. Holyoke, and more recently at Mrs. Dr. 
Gould’s Protestant School in Rome. 

Miss Nellie Burton, of Davenport, has been 
added to the Faculty of the Central Universi- 
ty of Iowa. 

These facts are certainly encouraging to 
women teachers, and especially to those who 
have taught for years faithfully and efficiently 
in thesame school. It should encourage them 
to more persistently push for promotion; when, 
for instance, a new school-house is built, 
and a new principal required. 

By their timidity, fearing, as some allege, the 
loss of their present positions, they let profes- 
sional ‘‘principals,’’ young,inexperienced men, 
come in and take these higher positions to 
which they are so justly entitled, and which 
a just, intelligent School Board would readily 
concede to them. 

The State Teachers’ Association meets here 
next week. More anon. M. A. W. 

Des Moines, Iowa, August 31, 1874. 








THE WHITE MOUNTAINS---LETTER FROM 
MRS. LIVERMORE. 


Twin Mountain House, t 
CarRoLi, N. H., Aug. 27, 1874. 


Dear JournaL:—Our brief spasm of sum- 
mer would be beggarly in its gifts to me, if it 
failed to bless me with a few days of life 
among the mountains. All the year I look 
forward to this visit, asa child anticipates the 
promised payment of well performed tasks. 
For, here, anticipation never out-runs reality. 
And whoever comes to this wonderful theater, 
with the preparation of mind necessary to 
the appreciation of the spectacular pomp 
awaiting him, finds himself lifted to a very 
mount of exaltation. All the fret and chafe 
of life are here forgotten. You are so re- 
moved from littleness, narrowness and ugli- 
ness, that it seems as if they had ceased to 
be. The everlasting hills, standing unmoved 
by the elemental war of ages, comfort you 
with a sense of steadfastness, sincerity and 
fidelity. And you add, each year, to the pic- 
tures which already line your memory, new 
improvisations of beauty, as God works mir- 
acles before your eyes, with ever changing 
combinations of cloud and sky, of light and 
gloom, of sunshine and shadow, of color and 
expression. 

For a visit to the mountains is like a visit 
toa picture gallery, where every day the mas- 
ter hangs new landscapes in the place of old 
ones, arranging the draperies about them with 
an artistic grace you have never seen before, 
changing the light in which you behold them, 
now to softness, now to gloom, now to bril- 
liancy, now to tenderness. The mountains 
are never two days alike; they give you per- 
petual surprises; the garniture of clouds in 
which they array themselves are never worn 
twice in the same fashion. Now fleecy, like 
soft lace, now of cool gray, now of vivid rose 
color, the clouds are turbaned around the 
bald heads of the mighty hills. Anon, these 
are unwound, and clasped about their mas- 
sive bulk, like a girdle of ermine. Then 
clouds are flung over their shoulders in brilliant 
folds, as a dancing girl entwines herself with 
her gay scarf. Sometimes clouds drop in soft, 
billowy masses about their feet, and then 
slowly, you see them drawn up over the 
mountains like an ashen pall, and the specta- 
cular play for the time is ended. 

This has been a most golden week. Heavy 
rains, which have gullied the roads, and sent 
the ‘‘wild Ammonoosuc” on a fiercer race to 
the sea, have given a deeper emerald to the 





ists in this strange Brooklyn picture-gallery, | 


| like October. Already there have been heavy 
| frosts in the valleys, the maples are beginning 
to put on the gorgeous livery of autumn, and 
there is a saddened glory, like that of a dying 
saint, flooding the air, which foretells the 
death of summer. And then, when the pomp 
of the eunset is over, and the molten gold of 
its level rays has been displaced by the purple 
twilight, and you can no longer trace the 
heavy shadows of the highest ranges, the full 
moon lifts her gentle face above the horizon. 
Her silver rays leap down from the tops of 
the Mt. Washington range to the gorges and 
valleys below, throwing into shadow “the 
savage Twin Cliffs, and the wooded link thas 
unites them, like the bond of tne Siamese 
| pair,’’ burnishing the little sheet of water 
| that lies at their base, vanquishing the apec- 
tral battalions of cloud which assail her, and 
| bathing cliffs and ledges, cataracts and cag- 
cades, mountain peaks and pyramids, in white 
and solemn splendor. 

I find it impossible to read, write or work 
during the day, the enticements to out-door 
life are so alluring. So we take long walks 
over the country—or, by a foot-path, through 
shady woods, wind up and up, to the top of a 
neighboring hill—or drive to Bethlehem, 
eight miles distant, where one commands the 
grandest panoramic view of the mountains 
that is obtainable, and that at a favorable 
distance. Yesterday, a party of us, among 
whom was Mrs. Armenia White of Concord, 
N. H., drove to ‘*The Notch,” and made the 
ascent of Mt. Willard, twelve hundred feet 
high, while Webster aud Willey, on either 
hand, tower eight hundred feet higher. Creep- 
ing to the brink of the perpendicular cliff, we 
looked down into ‘*The Notch’ below, to be- 
hold hundreds of men, like Liliputians, at 
work on the extension of the Portland and 
Ogdensburg Railroad, whose track runs par- 
allel with the carriage road, at the base of 
Mt. Willey. 

One almost feels as if the Railroad com- 
pany should be indicted for sacrilege. Right 
here in ‘*The Notch,’’ where the mountain 
wall, on either side, is piled to heaven, 


“Where noonday is as twilight, and the wind 
Comes burdened with the everlasting moan 
Of forests, and of far-off waterfalls, 


they are drilling and blasting, the hills ech- 
oing the thunder, till it seems as if, somewhere 
in the near distance, a lively cannonade 
was in progress. They have blasted ‘‘Pulpit 
Rock”’ away, and while the pre-Adamite ‘‘ma- 
sonry of tilted strata’? mocks their work, are 
piling up stone embankments to secure a safe 
road bed for their track. The poetry of the 
mountains is vanishing. Railroads are dispel- 
ling their loneliness, fashion intrudes upon 
their savagery, and the great world rushes up 
annually to people their solitudes. The con- 
ductor shouts ‘‘Bethlehem,”’ ‘“T'win Mountain 
House,’’ and ‘‘Fabyan House,’’ as the names 
of the stations, and you check your baggage 
in Boston for the summit of Mount Washing- 
ton. Twice a day, express trains bring us 
the mails, and in the evening, we read from 
the daily paper the morning news. ‘The days 
of mountain stages are numbered. When I 
first came to the ‘‘Twin Mountain House’’ we 
had twenty-five daily stages, coming in from 
all parts of the mountains, and at the first 
sound of the welcoming strains of the band, 
we all rushed to piazza and balcony to greet 
the new arrivdls. There was a great flutter of 
preparation for the morning stages, a vast 
deal of coquettish dalliance with the drivers, 
at the stable door, to secure the much-coveted 
seats by their side, and much ostentatious 
gratulation afterwards over the achievement 
of the feat. But now you go by railroad from 
Boston to the ‘Summit House,” a first class 
hotel clamped to the very dome of the White 
Mountains, with but a trifle of four or five 
miles of stageing thrown in, just as you go from 
Boston to New York. And there, French 
cookery, (?) spring beds, and the music of @ 
band await you. Mr. Barron, our host, has 
sold forty of his horses this season, and will 
put upon the market a still larger number 
next year, when the railroad is completed to 
the “Crawford House,’? and through “The 
Notch.” 

The papers have already told you of Mr. 
Beecher’s arrival here, and of the extempore 
reception accordedhim. The gentlemen were 
quite in favor of giving him a formal welcome, 
but the ladies vetoed it. ‘He is the head of 
this household,” they said; ‘the will find the 
same families here awaiting him, that have 
welcomed him in former years. Let us receive 
him, as other households receive their head, 
warmly, tenderly, but without ceremony.” 
And so, with unchecked tears they greeted 
him, with claspings of the hand, and broken 
words, which signified more than any eloquent 
form of speech elaborated beforehand. Two 
of his sons accompanied him, and the next 
day, his sister, Mrs. Perkins, joined them- 
Unlike Mr. Beecher’s other sisters, Mrs. Per- 
kins has written no book, and has not figured 
in the world as a literary or scholarly woman. 
But she is a great favorite with the Aabditues of 
this house, and intelligent, gentle, motherly, 
and winning, it is not too much to say that 
she is as greatly beloved here, as is her emt 
nent brother, to whom she is enthusiastically 
devoted. Mrs. Beecher tarries in Brookly? 





till the “Investigating Committee” have made 
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their report. She has hastened her husband’ 
departure to the mountains, for the “hay fe- | 
ver” is already upon him in its power, and 
the “Twin Mountain House” is his only sure 
refuge from this fierce catarrhal assailant. 
She, brave and devoted wife, who will not be- 
lieve the vile scandal against her husband 
though the whole united world shall swear it, 
remains to the end. Next week, she will be 
with us, and Mrs. Beecher Stowe also. 

Can this elderly gentleman, who, despite his 
whitening hair and sixty odd years, seems to 
have only reached the half-way house of life— 
can this be he of whom newspaper reporters 
and correspondents have gossipped so vilely 
during the last two months? He extends his 
bands to a baby in the arms of its nurse, and 
after a moment’s wise baby perusal of his 
face, it leaps to his bosom, and cuddles down 
contentedly, while he carries it back and forth 
on the piazza, talking with it, in low soft 
tones, as if he were a woman, instead of a 
man. The children are at some noisy game of 
romps—one pursued, the rest pursuing. Sud- 
denly, panting, breathless, rosy, out through 
the low window bolts the hunted child, straight 
into the arms of Mr. Beecher, which enfold 
him tightly, and he is safe. Then they unite 
their forces, this great Gulliver, and this curly- 
pated Liliputian, and defy the host of pursu- 
ing pigmies, that swarm out through doors 
and windows after their game—and the shouts, 
and childish jollity, and mimic conflict bring 
the whole household to see the fun. A bevy 
of beautiful girls, with worsted work and em- 
broidery in hand, draw their chairs about him, 
and begin aconversation. They haven't much 
to say, but they lay siege to the great preach- 
er, determined to capture him for a time. 
Very soon there’s a racket. Jokes are ban- 
died back and forth, repartee flashes, puns, 
witticisms and conundrums are retailed, the 
whole air is filled with the musical treble of 
the young voices, all talk at once, and laugh 
in chorus, until somebody launches at the gay 
crowd a conundrum, which causes a moment’s 
sober thought and sober talk—‘‘Why do the 
young men in the dining-room receive $20 per 
month for their services, and the young wo- 
men receive but $10, when the work of the 
former is the same as that of the latter, who, 
in addition, do their own washing and iron- 
ing ?”’ 

Strong masculine voices call to him from 
the croquet field. Shouldering his mallet, he 
marches out to join in the game. In a trice 
he is in his shirt-sleeves, like the rest. Now 
you see him running like a ten year old, after 
his ball, which has bounded over the hum- 
mocky ground almost to the kitchen door— 
then he is down on his knees sighting his ball 
—now he waggishly reins up his opponent, 
flushed with victory, and challenges him to 
prove that he has won fairly—and then you 
behold him assuming grand airs, as if he had 
won in the Olympic games, for ‘his side has 
beat.” 

Or, itis Sunday. Twelve hundred people 
from far and near have gathered to hear his 
morning sermon, and two hundred vehicles 
of every description, from the six horse stage 
to the single buckboard wagon, stand in the 
hotel yard. The hymn has been sung, and 
the scripture lesson read. Mr. Beecher rises 
for prayer. As he proceeds, more earnest 
grows his petition, and a tenderer pathos trem- 
bles in his voice. ‘Search out, Oh Father, 
and heal the hidden grief of each soul before 
Thee!” He pauses—his chest heaves—his 
whole frame trembles—he forces down a sob 
—and the audience is hushed to the stillness 
of death. ‘Strengthen those who are bowed 
to the earth with heavy burdens, with the 
vision of the great consolation awaiting them 
beyond!" And now the large tears drop on 
his folded hands, and the weeping audience, 
from their heart of hearts, emphasize his pe- 
tition. 

Perchance it is evening. The mail train 
has arrived, and an eager crowd stand around 
the office, while the pro tempore post master 
reads off the addresses of the letters, to which 
responses are made of “here !’? and ‘‘pres- 
ent !’’ as at the reading of a roll-call. Letter 
after letter is passed into Mr. Beecher’s hands 
—ten, twenty, thirty, forty—till I have count- 
ed at one time over fifty received by one mail, 
and at another time, over sixty. 

Mr. Beecher must have received nearly four 
hundred letters this past week, written from 
London, and Germany, Kansas, and Colorado, 
and from almost every State in the union. 
They are from all classes of people—college 
presidents, professors, clergymen, editors, 
literateurs, mechanics, laboring people, men 
and women. And such letters! They are 
filled with words of congratulation and bless- 
ing, and are strong in faith and courage, redo- 
lent of trust and confidence. Last year, when 
I was here, Mr. Beecher was busily engaged 
im raising money to pay off a $500 mortgage 
then over due, on the farm of a Baptist minis- 
ter, to whose salary he had for some time con- 
tributed, nor did he remit his efforts till the 

work was accomplished—he paying $50, and 
our friend Nathaniel White $100. This year, 
it is the mortgaged farm of a poor widow with 
many children, that appeals to his generosity. 
Always kind and beneficent, an ever gracious 
Presence in the polished circles of the popu- 
‘ous hotel, and equally gracious when min- 





gling with the rustic people of this wild region, 


who trust him, who love him. 


, | he is here among those who believe in him, | the following officers: 
| 


here the foul scandal which has for weeks | Fletcher, Vice-Presidents; J. Madden, Esq..,, 


contaminated the air. 
out from your memory. 
you do not refer it to this man, to whom | 


The whole story drops | Secretary, and Mr. Scott Pike, Treasurer. 
Or, if you recall it, | 


MRS, HAZLETT IN THE UPPER PENINSULA. 
We make the following extracts from a pri- 


every one here accords respect and affection, | vate lettter of Mrs. Addie M. Hazlett of Hills- | 


but to some other, far away, of whom you 
The truth is, there is a vast, | lecturing tour in the Upper Peninsula; } Faculty, Ithaca, N. Y., for information. 


know but little. 


outlying, ungathered church, numbering 


' countless thousands, whose faith in Mr. Beech- 


er is so firm that they will believe no charge 
of immorality brought against him, till he 
shall himself confess it to the world—and then, 
they will take refuge in doubts of his sanity. 
Of this church, let me confess myself a mem- 
ber. And this strong, unwavering faith is 
the legitimate outcome of Mr. Beecher’s forty 
years of public life, during which he has lived 
as in a glass house, his hands overfull of good 
works, his daily movements matters of public 
comment, his record unchallenged till within 
the last three or four years—and challenged 
then by whom ? 

My thoughts turn away from this man,—over 
whom adoring thousands keep jealous watch 
and ward lest harm shall come to him—this 
man anchored in the bosom of a loving, trust- 
ing family and parish—this man wealthy, 
beloved, gifted, defended—to the hapless lit- 
tle woman, who, in the Brooklyn tragedy, 
has lost home, husband, domestic bliss, reti- 
racy,—all that a woman most highly prizes. 
Every weak and helpless thing I see, which 
is defeated and overborne in an unequal strug- 
gle, brings Mrs. Tilton freshly to my mind. 
A bird, beaten nearly to death by a wild storm 
of wind and rain, lay heipless on my window- 
sill. And while I nursed it till it was strong 
for flight, my heart ached for the poor little 
wife, who had been bullied by a heartless 
husband into such weakness that she would 
have signed away her hope of heaven, had he 
demanded it. A woman so pure in charac- 
ter, so translucent of soul, that even her accus- 
ing husband says of her ‘tno whiter-souled 
woman lives than Elizabeth Tilton.”’” A wo- 
man so immaculate in life, that of all the hun- 
dreds who in happier days have shared her 
hospitality, not one can be found, even now, 
who has lost faith in her. It may be difficult 
for us to comprehend the painful weakness 
which could allow a good woman, under any 
circumstances, to accuse herself and her pas- 
tor of fearful sin. But shall the river, with a 
full, strong, never-failing current, flowing to 
the sea, say to the meadow brooklet, whose 
tiny stream is soon exhausted by the torrid 
summer sun, ‘‘Why have you given out so 
soon ?”? 

My summer playtime is almost ended. Hap- 
py they, who constitute the catarrhal aristoc- 
racy of these mountains—the “hay fever pa- 
tients’’—for whether they will or not, they 
must abide here from August until October. 
Cannot the ‘“‘hay-fever’’ be made contagious? 
By some process of inoculation, cannot those 
be infected with it, who would gladly bargain 
for it, if thus they might be exiled for two 
happy months to these hyperborean regions ?’’ 


For gladly would I stay, 
In such a place as this, 

E’en though I had to sneeze away, 
Through two short months of bliss. 


Mary A. LiverMoRE. 
P. 8S. I open my letter to add a postscript, 
without which, it is said, no woman’s letter is 
complete. The Woman’s Journat has ar- 
rived, andI must thank Lucy Stone for her 
brave words in behalf of Mrs. Tilton. Know- 
ing how lofty is her ideal, how discriminating 
her analysis of character, and how large has 
been her opportunity for an intimate knowl- 
edge of Mrs. Tilton, her words have more 
weight with me than the testimony of a thou- 

sand Tiltons. M. A. In 








MICHIGAN ITEMS. 


The Woman Suffrage Association of Bat- 
tle Creek meets on Saturday afternoon of 
each week at the lecture room of the M. E. 
Church. 


A Woman Suffrage Society has recently 
been formed in Monterey. W. F. Benson 
is President, and O. L. Foster Secretary. 
Wednesday evening Rev. D. E. Hathaway 
and Rey. Thomas Nield addressed the society 
on the subject. Next Wednesday evening the 
society meets for a free discussion of the ques- 
tion. 

Col. Wm. M. Ferry, of Grand Haven, Chair- 
man of the Michigan State Woman Suffrage 
Central Committee, and Miss Nettie H. Strick- 
land, of St. Johns, addressed a large and en- 
thusiastic meeting on the 27th at Spring Lake, 
regarding the adoption of the proposed Wo- 
man Suffrage amendment to the Constitution. 
Miss Hindman, of Pennsylvania, also took part 
in the meeting. 

A Woman Sufirage meeting, held in frac- 
tional School District of Riley and Olive, 
Clinton County, Aug. 25, was q grand rally 
of the voters and would-be voters in such num- 
bers as to fill every available seat in the house. 
The meetihg was addressed by Miss Mattie 
H. Strickland, of St. Johns, who is doing 
good work for the cause in a most able man- 
ner. Hon. Randolph Strickland was also 
called upon, and responded in a neat speech 
which was received with hearty applause. On 
the Friday evening following, another meet- 
ing was held, and an association formed with ; 





dale, Mich., who has just returned from a 


“My meetings have been 4 great success. | 
Not once, since I wrote you from Houghton, | 


though the largest attainable halls have been 
used. 4 

‘*At Ishpeming scores of people, probably 
hundreds, could not get in at all and had to go 
away. Negaunee, Menomonee, Esconawbe, 
and Marquette also turned out immense hous- 
at Marquette collected for the State Society 
fifty-four dollars, at Ishpeming twenty-five dol- 
lars, and some money at other places, making 
in all at least one hundred dollars. 

“If I have done no more, I have set everybody 
talking on Suffrage. At Negaunee men were 
in knots on the street after my meeting, dis- 
cussing the question till two o’clock next morn- 
ins. At Escanawbe an opponent sent a chal- 
lenge to the platform for discussion with oth- 
er pariies for next evening, (it was known I 
had an engagement for Menomonee). Next 
evening a lawyer and a doctor accepted, and 
Thear the house was crammed full, and the dis- 
cussion was to continue the following evening. 
If two good speakers now could follow over 
the same route, and documents freely circu- 
lated, we should carry the Upper Peninsula. 
I had the pleasure of knowing I made some 
votes among Irishmen and Germans. I send 
a Marquette paper containing Ishpeming and 
Negaunee items. Also I enclose the names 
names and addresses of persons to whom doc- 
uments may be sent. Let letters be written 
to each of these parties accompanying docu- 
ments. I shall goto work September Ist., and 
will do my very best. Don’t be discouraged. 
Thousands of men are going quietly to the 
polls to votes for Woman Suffrage, who do 
not say anything at all. Hastily, 

M. A, Hazrert, 











NOTES AND NEWS. 

The Executive Committee of the Woman’s 
Congress has decided that Chicago is the prop- 
er place in which to hold the second Congress, 
and October 15, 16, and 17, the proper time. 

The Pittsburgh Hibernian says, that Miss 
Maggie Burke, so miraculously cured in that 
city by the water of Lourdes, is fast recovering 
her health. ‘Conceit can kill, conceit can 
cure.”’ 

French statistics show that there are cities 
of fifteen thousand inhabitants in that coun- 
try without a physician, The same figure 
also indicate that the percentum of mortality 
is lightest where there are fewest doctors. 

We invite the attention of our readers to a 
course of six medical lectures, advertised else- 
where, which will be delivered by Caroline E. 
Hastings, M. D., at the Medical College in 
this city commencing Friday afternoon, Sept, 
16. 

Forty of Rev. George Wheeler’s parishion- 
ers at Concord, Mass., both men and women, 
cut, cured and got in fifteen acres of his grass 
in one day, recently, and the champion of the 
crowd was Miss Emma Wheeler of Providence, 
R. L, who mowed a wide swath twenty-five 
rods long, which handsomely beat every man 
present. 


The Iowa Grand Lodge of Good Templars, 
now in session in Des Moines, declared for 
Woman Suffrage last week. This is by no 
means an insignificant hand of help. The 
Order, in whose name it is offered, is one of 
the strong moral forces in the society of the 
State. Its active good will is of potential 
service in whatsoever cause it may be en- 
listed. 


The New National Era, of which Frederick 
Douglass is editor, recommends the colored 
people to remove from those States in the 
South in which they are in a minority to 
those in which they have a preponderance, 
and thus protect themselves from outrage. 
He thinks South Carolina, Florida, Mississip- 
pi and Louisiana are States which they may, 
by concentration, permanently control. 


One of the good results that will spring 
from the admission of women to the study 
and practice of law will be the examination 
and reform of the laws affecting the marriage 
relation. The admirable essay on the law of 
Coverture, which we publish this week from 
the pen of a lady law-student in Michigan 
University, will interest every woman who is 
or expects to become a wife and mother. 


The Boston Pilot, a Catholic paper, warmly 
commends the action of the Irish people of 
Watertown, who recently followed the body 
of a friend to the grave on foot, giving what 
would have gone for hacks, to the widow and 
children of the deceased. ‘‘How many long 
funerals,’’ remarks the Pilot, ‘do we see, 
every day, following the remains of poor men, 
whose children will be sent to the poor-house 
next week!”’ 





The trustees of Cornell University have 


has it been possible to seat all my hearers, | 


tunity to pay room rent and a part of other 


| expenses by labor on the college farm, if they 


The examinations for en- | 


desire to do so. 
trance tothe University will occur Septem- | 
ber 8, and those who wish to apply should ad- 


dress Prof. G. C. Caldwell, Secretary of the 


We are deeply grieved to announce the 
| death of Rev. Benjamin A. Chase. A cor- 
| respondent of the Providence Journal writes 
| from Cumberland, R. L : 


“A heavy cloud of sadness hangs over this 
| place, on account of the death of Rev. Ben- 
| Jamin A, Chase, pastor of the Methodist Epis- 
| copal Church in this town. After a brief ill- 
ness of six weeks, during which he evinced 
great faith and patience, he peacefully fell 
asleep in Jesus, Monday, August 17. Mr. 
Chase was beloved both by the church and 
entire community, and is mourned by all who 
knew him.” 


The friends of Woman on the School Com- 
mittee will remember that the joint meet- 
ing of the Board of Aldermen and Boston 
School Committee will take place next Tues- 
day evening, Sept. 8 at 7.30 a. m., for the pur- 
pose of filling the vacancies created by the 
action of the chivalrous Boston School Board 
in expelling the lady members. Let the con- 
stituents of these ladies be present and note 
what action, if any, will be taken to defeat 
the will of the people as expressed in the 
election of these ladies. 





Goldwin Smith has published a recantation 
of his advocacy of Woman Suffrage. But it 
seems that the basis of his new convictions 
lies in his want of faith in Republican princi- 
ples and Republican institutions generally, 
rather taan in a special objection to women 
voting. Me made such a splendid failure in 
this country that he thinks all the blame 
should be laid on our institutions, and so he 
does not believe in the capacity of man, or 
woman either, for self-government, but is of 
the opinion that the few were made to rule 
the many.—Chicago Standard. 


Mr. Bowles writes from Paris, August 17, 
discouraging news of the health of Mr. Wil- 
liam 8. Robinson, ‘‘Warrington.’’ He was then 
at the baths of Ragatz in Switzerland, after 
having taken a course of the mineral waters 
of Carlsbad in Germany, but, though some of 
his later symptoms were encouraging,the gen- 
eral condition of his brain and nervous system 
was such as to give great anxiety to his 
friends. He is at least in much poorer health 
than when he left home, last fall. On the other 
hand a letter from Mr. Robinson himself, to 
his friend Frank W. Bird, of a more recent 
date, announces a much improved state of 
health and a hope of complete recovery. 





Senator Morton of Indiana, in his recent 
great speech at Indianapolis, declared that 
‘The principles and constitution of the Repub- 
lican party put it naturally upon the side of 
temperance as against intemperance, of free- 
dom as against slavery, of the people as against 
monopoly, of labor, free schools, intellectual 
and moral progress. It isa progressive party, 
and whenever it ceases to be so and becomes 
conservative, then you may begin to talk about 
its mission being performed. It is qualified 
to grapple with every new issue that is pre- 
sented, has its face to the future, and holds 
that the work of reform is its normal and 
necessary condition.’’ These are brave words; 
may they be prophetic! 


The New York daily papers announce the 
death of Mary Talcott, aged 77 years, who is 
described as having been for sixty years a 
most faithful servant and friend of the family 
of the late Governor Van Ness; and whose 
death is mentioried as having occurred at the 
residence of the Governor’s daughter, Mrs. J. 
J. Roosevelt. The friends of the deceased 
servant, and of the family of her employer, 
were ‘respectfully invited to attend her funer- 
al,’’ which took place on the afternoon of July 
81, from the residence of Mrs. Roosevelt. This 
unusual manifestation of respect for the mem- 
ory of a faithful servant, implies just and kind- 
ly appreciation of her worth during her long 
life. And all this explains, in good measure, 
why the old-school servant was so faithful to 
the old-school employer. ‘‘Like master like 
man. | 

Woman’s Temperance Record, is the title of a 
well-printed, eight-page newspaper published 
by the Executive Committee of the Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union of Michigan. It 
contains the valuable official documents, plat- 
form, and general statistics of that powerful 
organization, with nearly a page and a half of 
vigorous editorials. Even those who tolerate 
or approve the liquor traffic cannot deny the 
wisdom of a moral agitation for temperance, 
based upon religious grounds. ‘The Record de- 
clares that it ‘‘wishes not to found any sect, 
organize any new party, or build up any social 
ostracism,’’ but to ‘‘do its part in awakening 
the people and educating them in temperance 


i —?— — 
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Mrs. A. E. Story, | partment of Agriculture free of any charges | wholesome work away from the hearth, the 
You forget | President; Mr. I. Vought and Miss Louisa | for tuition, and to afford them ample oppor- | 


ways of the world in this regard are chang- 
ing wonderfully. We hear of young ladies of 
the cultivated and reserved old Knickerbocker 
families going into the medical profession with 
as simple, earnest, and modest a desire to make 
a lifelong work of it as any young masculine 
student can feel. In this they are not driven 
by necessity any more than is that daughter 
of Baron Alphonse de Rothschild, who has 
just received at the Hotel de Ville, in Paris, 
a certificate of competency as a schoolmistress 
—the result of a very creditable examination. 
Nothing could be better than the umbrellas 
which Mile. de Rothschild and our young 
Americans have got ready for possible rainy 
days.—N. Y. Tribune. 


Here is an extract from the recent letter of 
Bishop Gilbert Haven, whose field of labor is 
in Georgia and South Carolina: 

The North should learn that this battle is 
not over; that the persistent effort to brin 
disgrace and ruin on Louisiana and South 
Carolina is simply the working out of the pur- 
pose announced by Stephens when the last 
stars and bars were furled on the field of war, 
to win at the ballot-box what was lost with the 
cannon, They must first reconquer their own 
Territory. This is two-thirds done. Texas 
and Arkansas have just surrendered. The last 
was evenly divided a year ago; now it rolls up 
over 70,000 majority on the old side. Is there 
such a change? No; but the negroes and the 

Union men dare not vote. Tennessee is gone; 
North Carolina will make no such fight this 
year as last. It will fall. Virginia has disap- 
peared. They are determined to conquer the 
rest, and then they will proceed, as of old, to 
split the North and rule and ruin afresh the 
country, for they mean nothing else. ‘We 
have only half swallowed this pill of recon- 
struction, and we shall spit it up as soon as 
possible,” said a Georgian only a few days 
ago. They take the armsof the Government 
but will not carry its flag or march with a com- 
pany that will. 





The idea prevailed in olden times that wo- 
men were only fit to attend to domestic affairs, 
such as cooking, sewing, and attending to the 
children, Under a higher state of culture the 
women have developed a capacity for scientific 
investigation and discovery, that proves them 
equal in mental capacity to the lords of crea- 
tion. Just now, when tobacco plants are 
scarce and hard to procure, and when for want 
of a season to set out plants the few that were 
in their beds have run to what is known as 
“long shank plants,” a distinguished lady of 
Ballard County has made a discovery that 
must prove of great utility. She cut off an 
inch of the main bud of one of these plants 
and set it out, when, to her delight, the bud 
took root and produced a beautiful plant. 
We have one of these plants in our office, 
where it can be seen, with seven fine leaves on 
it. The main root is about aninch and a half 





long, and shows at the end where it was bro- 
ken off from the original plant. Mrs. Oscar 
Turner is the lady who made this discovery, 
which may prove of great value to tobacco 
growers.—Laducah Kentuckian, 


The meanest man alive is a woman-whipper. 
He resides in Bloomfield township, Nevada, 
and his name is Aaron Beck. A few days 
ago this fiend found a woman passing his house 
—a Mrs Pickle, whom he hated—and finding 
her alone, caught hold of her by the hair of 
the head and cowhided her until the blood 
streamed from every pore. Great welts were 
produced all over her body and face as thick 
as the dexter finger of aman’shand. As soon 
as this human fiend had performed this won- 
derful feat he mounted his horse, rode to 
North Bloomfield, got a man to lodge a com- 
plaint against him, pleaded guilty and was 
fined by Justice Smith 310 for his fiendish 
act. On the same day a warrant was issued 
by Justice Ayers, of North Columbia, on com- 
plaint of Mrs, Pickle. which was served on Sun- 
day, the 12th. When the woman-whipper 
was brought into court on Sunday morning, 
he deliberately pleaded a former conviction 
for the same offense, and produced a certifi- 
cate to the effect signed by Justice Smith. Of 
course he was discharged. Subsequently he 
was placed under bonds to keep the peace 
towards Mrs. Pickle for the period of six 
months. A suit in civil damages has been 
commenced against the wretch by Mrs. Pickle, 
which is now pending.—North Juan (Nev ) 
Times. 











BUSINESS NOTICES, 


Ave you troubled with garments ripping? Use the 
Eureka Machine twist, and you will have one trouble 
less. Try it, and you will use no other. 36—1t 


The Great Family Medicine of the Age!— 
Pain-Killer taken internally, should be mixed with 
milk ang water, and sweetened with sugar, or made 
into a syrup with molasses. Fora cough, afew drops 
cn sugar eaten, will be more effective than anything 
else. For sore throat, gargle the throat with a mix- 
ture of Pain-Killer and water, and the relief is imme- 
diate, and cure positive. It should not be forgotten 
that the Pain-Killer is equally as good to take inter- 
nally as to use externally. 37—1t 


Costiveness the Source of Disease. —It 
causes Piles, Headache, Dizziness, Biliousness, Sour 
Rising, Oppression of Food, Low Spirits, Worms, In- 

Dr. HARRISON'S PERISTALTIC Loz- 








principles.’’ It is proposed to publish the Re- 


man of Executive Committee, Grand Rapids, 
Michigan. 


natural dislike which indisposes men to seeing 





lately decided to receive students in the De- 


their feminine relatives doin 


digestion, ete. > 
NGEs warranted to cure all these and every form 


cord semi-monthly at $1 a year. Subscriptions | 5+ pyspepsia, and the only cure for Piles, either 


may be sent to Mrs. Lydia M. Boise, Chair- | ple 
only time # 
Large box, 60 cts., mailed free for this last price. 


eding or blind; as all outward applications are 
nd money wasted. Trial box, 30 cts. 


DR. HARRISON’S ICELAND BALSAM, 
lendid cure for COUGHS, HOARSENESS, and al) 


. . . . it 
In spite of a certain fastidious and quite | » splendid “i'uxG complaints. For sale by E. 8. 
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THE LABORERS EVENING SONG 


Laugh, my little one, laugh away, 
For gone is the weary, toileome day 

The ty ght shadows are falling fast 

Amif ers hour of work i* past 

Hark to the distant vesper bell! 

Sweetly ite Clear tones riee and «well 

“ evening breeze, as it speaks of peace 
And is the mourmur of turmoil cease 
Laugh, my little one, laugh away, 

Father has earned this hour of play 

The day was weary, perhaps, and sad 

This evening hour will make him glad. 


Then laugh, my baby. I'll share your glee 
For the joy thie hour hath brought to me 
Oh! twilight hour, so doubly blest 
Weleome « 


Harper's Weekly 
WOMAN'S SLAVERY 


WORDEN | 


er thy tender resi 


BY ADELLA RK 


Oh, where is the freedom America boasts? | 
Its banner is sullied by treacherous dealing, ' 
One half of its numbered and patriot hosts 
Are left out of its records and crushed without 
feeling 
They are fettered and bound, like a poor, hunted 
slave, 
With no right, but to weep, from the crib to the | 
grave; | 
Oh, say not the «tar «spangled banner proclaims— 
The land alt is free, when one-half are in chains. | 
Tell me not that a mother must train but the child, | 
Then leave him in youth to the laws of her nation, 
And though hi« far future grows stormy and wild, 
Her lips must not rule, e’en her own generation. 
She might part the dark cloud e’er it broke o'er his 


| 
| 
| 

head, | 
But she nothing can do but wail over her dead. | 


, | 
Tt is true, that the star spangled banner now waves 
O'er a million of women vet suffering as slaves. 


But the curtain withdraws, and behind it we see, 

Like a mid-ocean beacon, a light that is breaking; 
It tells of a future, when all shall be free, 

And a day that to gladness shall need no awaking. 
“Then conquer we must, for our cause it is just, 
And this be our motto: In God put our trust; 

Then our star spangled banner in triumph shall 
wave, 

O’er the land of the free and the home of the brave.’ 

— Ypsilanti Commercial. 


THE FIRE ON THE HEARTH. 


BY MRS. FRANCES D, GAGE, 


There is luxury rare in the carpet of Brussels, 
And splendor in pictures that hang on the wall, 
And grace in the curtain with rainbow-hued tassels, 
And brilliance in gas-light that flashes o’er all; 
But give me the glow of the bright blazing fire 
That sparkles and snaps as it echoes your mirth, 
And leaps, in its joy, up the chimney still higher, 
When the cold winds without make us draw near the 





hearth; 
The old-fashioned fire, the cheerful wood fire, 
The maple wood fire that burns on the hearth. 


As I feel its warm glow I remember my childhood, | 
And the cirele of loved ones that drew round our | 
board; 
And the winter eve sports, with the nuts from the 
wildwood, 
The apples and cider from cellars well-stored; 
I hear in its roar the wild shout of my brother, 
And the laugh of my sisters in innocent mirth, 
And the voice of my sire as he reads to my mother, 
Who knits by the fire-light that glows from the 
hearth; 
The old open fire, the health-giving fire, 
The home-cheering fire that glows on the hearth. 
Like the strong and true-hearted, it warms its sur- 
roundings, 
The jamb and the mantel, the hearthstone and wall, 
And over the household gives out its aboundings, 
Till a rose-tinted radiance is spread over all. 
If you lay on the fuel, it ever burns brightly, 
Till the day's work is done and we lay by our mirth; 
Then we gather the embers and bury them lightly, 
At morn to renew the bright fire on the hearth. 
The old-fashioned fire, the life-giving fire, 
The broad-glowing fire that burns on the hearth. 





It reminds us of friends whom we draw to the nearer 
When winds of misfortune blow heavy and chill, 
Aud feel with each blast they are warmer and dearer, 

And ready to help us and comfort us still; 
Friends that never grow cold till the long day is 
ended, 
And the ashes are laid to their rest in the earth, 
And the spirit, still glowing, to God hath ascended, 
To rekindle new fires like the coal on the hearth; 
Then give me the fire, the fresh-glowing fire, 
The bright, open fire that burns on the hearth, 
You will tell me a stove heats a room in a minute, 
Expels the cold air—and I know it is so; 
But open a door, is there anything in it? 
Your warmth is all gone, there's not even a glow; 
Just like the false friends one is every day meeting, 
All professions and smiles as the impulse gives 
birth, 


| change places with any w 





But as black and as cold at the next hour of greeting 
As your stove that has banished the fire from the 
hearth; 
Then give me the fire, the old-fashioned fire, 
The bright-glowing fire that burns on the hearth. 


WHAT CAME OF MAKING PICKLES, 


**Weill. Love, my poor child.” said a digni- 
fied old gentleman. ‘I have looked your mat- 
ters all over, and I must say Isee nothing but 
starvation for you and your family.” 

“Well, father,"’ replied a bright little wo- 
man of twenty-five years. in a trembling 
voice, ‘I’ve not the least idea of starving, nor 
of letting my family starve—not if God spares 
my health.” 

“You were always a brave child, Love, but 
this is a terrible crisis. Is would be cruel in 
any one to taunt you now, but remember that 
I told you and George that it was very impru- 
dent for a man to marry till he had something 
ahead for an emergency.” 

“TI remember, father, that you thought I 
should be wiser to marry a man with a house 
and store, for whom I did not care, than to 
But if I 
had the choice to make over again, to-day, I 
should do just as I did then. I wouldn't 





marry George. with $2000 a year. 


man on earth—! 
even now.” 
brave litth 


“You are a faithful wife anda 


woman. Love, but- 
tut what, father 


‘You 


‘But I will live, 


an’t live on in this way, ghlid 
father. 


and take care of George and the babies.” 


and live well, too, 


*How ?”" Aye. that was the word that had 


been ringing in the heart of this brave littl 


woman ever since the day that her husband 
failed at his desk, and was brought home ap- 
parently dying. She knew that 
rear the pillars of her domestic structure her- 
self, but how ? 
‘*Well, Love, I will do what I can for you,” 


she could 


said the old gentleman, *‘and—and—if it were 
only for you and the babies, I should say at 
once, come home, and be as welcome there 
as you were four years ago; but you know 
the house is so small. we haven't room for 


four in it.”" 


Love smiled a sad smile, and then said— 
perhaps a little provokingly — ‘four of us 


would occupy no more chambers than three; 
the babies are too little to be away from us 


at night. But if your house were twice as 


| large, father, 1 could not take my husband's 


own little home away from him, now that he 
I shall have to decide soon and will | 


is sick. 
let you know my plans.” 
The respectable old gentleman rose up, and | 
with his handkerchief polished his already 
babies, and turned to 


of the go 


! 
‘Keep up a good heart, child, and remember 


| your mother say ? 


that the ravens fed Elijah.” 
“Well, I don’t want them to feed me! I 


prefer to feed myself.” replied the spunky | 
little woman, who felt that it was rather hard | 
in her father to discourage her and then ex- | making pickles for taverns and groceries 


hort her to “keep up a good heart.”’ 

She loved the old man, although he was stiff 
and narrow in his views, and never forgot any 
slight offered his judgment. She followed 
him to the door and said, ‘*Good-by, father, | 
although the real 
mother, who would have found room enough 
in her heart and home for them all, had been 
for years in the grave. 

It was twilight, and as the old gentleman 
was going down the step, a young man came up. 

“Ah, good evening, good evening,”’ said the 
stout, good-natured hotel keeper to both and 
then added to Love, ‘‘Here I am on the old 
borrowing business. My wife says she can't | 
please the lawyers in court time, since you | 
and she changed pickles and honey. 


9 


give my love to mother, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


saying— | 
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In one her business, and the 
necessity that brought her out on it Her 
cheerful face, her prompt manner, and her 
well chosen words gained the victory for her. 
She went back at 1 
home-made pickles, chow-chow and catsup for 


she told 


minut« 


ight pledged to supply 


three hotels and five large groceries, and she 
whispered as she mounted the steps of her lit- 


tle home, “I'll show father whether or not we 


are going to starve.’ 
Her cheerful story of success did more for 
her poor, disheartened young husband than 
a peck of old school pills or four tiny new 
school ones could have done. The very story 
of an old woman's poke bonnet, which was 


worn one-sided in the cars to blind one eye, 


and of the silly airs of a silly bride, and of a | 
boy with two guinea pigs buttoned into his 
jacket for safe transportation, really bright- | 


ened the hope of life in his heart, and after 
partaking of a nice supper prepared by their 


| pretty friend, he said: 


‘‘Now. girls, I feel as if I was going to get 
about again, and this is the first time I have 
had any hope.” 

Love kept away from her father till she had 
visited two market-gardens in the outskirts of 


the town and engaged a great supply of cu- | 
| cumbers, onions, peppers and tomatoes; and 


had brought back the strong girl she had at 
first felt obliged to dismiss, to help her in her 
new work. 

But if you could only have seen the size of 


| shining beaver, kissed Love, patted the heads | the old gentleman's eyes, and the style of | 


mouth he got up, and heard his exclamations: 
“Why, Love, you are crazy! What will 
You surely forgot that 
her first husband was president of the L —— 
national bank, and that I am cashier of- it! 
Who ever heard of a bank officer’s daughter 
as 
**Who ever heard of a bank officer’s daugh- 
ter sitting down and starving when trouble 
?** replied the little lady. 
“Why don’t you touch music ?” 
‘‘Because I don’t know enough.” 


comes 


“You might keep a few very genteel—well,, 


not just boarders, but friends who don’t care 
to keep house, but who would pay largely ?” 

‘*‘Where are they, and where’s the house 
and furniture for them ?”’ 

“Oh, that’s true; but you might—eh? or 
you might—eh ?”’ and here his wits failed him; 
there are so few grand things that people can 
doin the hope of cheating others into the 
belief that they are working for fun rather 
than from necessity. Buts9on the old gentle- 


Old | man added—it was the truest word he ever | 


co . ry . | . 
Squire Watts called out the minute he sat | uttered: ‘I declare, I am afraid to go home, 


down to supper, ‘Come, Bruce, borrow some | 


Them 
Why 


of that neighbor's pickles for us.’ 
pickles is a standing joke among them. 


lest it has reached your mother’s ears!”’ 
The proud woman soon heard of it, and she 
talked angrily about what Mrs. Adams and 


can’t nobody in town make pickles, and cat- | Mrs. Col. West, and purse proud Miss Allen 


or 


sup, and chow-chow like yourn?”? My wife’s 
and pastry and cake, but she ought to pren- 
tice herself to you on some things.” 


smiled and said: 

“T will give you a jar with all my heart, | 
Mr. Bruce, and that won’t half pay your wife | 
for the nice things she has sent in to poor 
I have my cucumbers all ready now 


Love, who had known Bruce all her life, | 


George. 


to make my next year’s pickles, and I yet | once, and very soon the china closet, and | 


have two or three jars left.” 

‘Suppose you make a bargain, Mrs. Bart. 
I'll buy two barrels of the best Boston price, 
if you'll make them for me, and chow-chow 
and catsup, too.” 

Love laughed, and the hotel keeper went 
with her to get the jar. The old man went 
down the street whispering with a sigh—**The 
Lord knows who’s going to feed that family; 
Ican’t do it for wife says I can’t and she 
knows everything, most; and Love is terrible 
obstinate.” 

Well, the hotel keeper ran back the next 
moment with his pickle jar, as happy as some 
men would have been to find a nugget of 
gold that size, for he had a rival who kept 
the old tavern, and he wanted to keep all the 
lawyers who came there to hold court as his 
customers. 

Love had a long talk with her husband that 


a cook that can’t be beat on bread and meats | would be better to give Love $500 than to be | proach to a contract. 








would say, and she almost inclined to think it 


disgraced in society. 

Love wouldn't take any money,”’ replied 
the old man, whose attitude during the con- 
yersation was that of one caught in a cutting 
hailstorm without any umbrella. 

‘Dreadful independent for anybody that’s 
penniless,” cried the old lady. 

Love and her stout helper went to work at 


next the neat little dining room, were filled 
with glass jars through which tiny green cu- 
cumbers, and onions, and everything else nice 
in that line was peeping, or as Love said, 
“smiling on the family.”’ 

The business went on bravely, and in one 
year Love’s husband, who was partially re- 
stored to health, forsook the bed and took 
charge of it, and she went back to the nur- 


dence does not call her out of it. 

This is no pretty fiction to teach young 
folks that ‘‘where there’s a will there’s a 
way.”’ It is a true story of 
man, and we can tell you the street and the 
number of a large store in a certain city, not 
far away, where her enterprising husband has 
built up a large business and made not a little 


money. 
He says that if Love had never learned to 


a brave little wo- 


night. The next day an old school friend | make pickles, or had been too proud to make 
who had always been like a sister, came to | them for others, in his dark time, he should 


stay with the sick man and to look after the 
| babies and she went to Boston, ten miles 

away, in an early train with a neat little bas- 
| ket in her hand. 


| Saeteenen of the depot with such spirit he | 


| might have heard her whisper: 


and in my health!” 

The day was lovely and everybody on the 
vars and on the street looked cheerful and 
happy. Of course there were sick, and lame. 
and blind and deaf people, but heaven was 
keeping them out of her sight that day, and 
bringing before her only happy grown folks 
and merry little ones. 

The streets looked so clean and the air 
seemed so pure that she charged herself with 
having often borne false witness against the 
beautiful as she ran with light heart through 
Washington, Tremont and Court Streets, and 
Bowdoin Square, first to a store and then to a 
hotel. In each place she asked for the pro- 
prietor or the steward, and opened her basket, 
drew out three little glass jars of what the 
hotel keeper at home had called ‘‘sour things.” 

















If any one had been near | 
enough, when she put her little basket on the | 


“See if my family starves while I am alive 


have been in his grave five years ago 
Who thinks less of her for doing it ? 
— Springfield Cnion. . 





THE LAW OF COVERTURE. 
} . A LEGAL THESIS. 





Of the Michigan University Law Class of °74. 


BY JANE M. SLOCUM, 
| 
| 


The entire history of Jurisprudence presents 
no question of wider scope, nor one that is 
productive of more difficulties, than that of 
the marriage relation. The Encyclopedia Brit- 
tanica terms it one of the four bases of law, 
and, as the foundation of our social system, it 
becomes the first in importance. 
tinued effort has been made to adapt the law 
of Coverture to modern institutions, and the re- 
sult has been to render the subject intricate, 
| and almost hopelessly bewildering. 
| Both legislators and jurists seem at a loss 

in trying to come to a rational understanding 
| of the present status of married women. Legal 

fictions are almost exhausted and the public 

mind is plainly unsettled as to how the prob- 
lem will or should be solved. 





Long con- 








rw 





| In view of these facts, it would be absurd to 
attempt, within the limits of a thesis, more 
than the briefest and most imperfect outline of 
the history of Coverture. But even such a 
review may afford a glimpse of the subject 
| from a new standpoint. 

The legal historian, who would throw light 
upon the question, must read the past with an 
unprejudiced and unimpassioned mind, and 
having determined what is the province of law 
in regulating marriage relations, must learn to 
distinguish the necessary legal elements, or to 
discover their absence, in the various phases 
through which society has passed. 

Were he to proceed according to a once 
popular but always unsatisfactory method, he 
would accept the ‘“‘Law of Nature’ for his 
standard. Butif Grotius’ definition is worthy 
of sanction, such a test would avail little in a 
| candid investigation. He says: ‘Marriage by 
natural law, we conceive to be such a cohabi- 


| 
— of the male and female as places the | 


female under the protection and custody of 
| the male, for such a union we see in some 
| cases in mute animals, but in man, as being a 
| rational creature, is added a vow of fidelity 
| by which the woman binds herself.”’ 

In thus defining marriage by natural law, 
the author consciously or unconsciously defines 
the institution as it existed in the barbarous 
ages, when polygamy was believed to have di- 
| vine sanction. But we do not find in it the 
elements of the relation as it exists in our own 
day. 
| Perhaps the province of legal interference 
} may be determined with sufficient accuracy 
| from the interests of society and the institution 
of marriage as it now is. From these sources 

we gather that the first and most important 
stipulation of law is the consent of the par- 
| ties; the second and equally legitimate one is 
| the permanence of the relation; and the last 
| and by far the most difficult of adjustment is 








a certain status of the parties, which shall 
render their relation to each other and to soci- 
ety at large, harmonious and equitable. Any- 
thing farther must encroach upon social sci- 
ence or the province of religion. Let us see 
then in what ages and under what influences 
' these stipulations have been most fully com- 
plied with and how they harmonize with the 
natural expression of the Law of Coverture ? 

The family is the earliest of all social insti- 
tutions and Coverture is cotemporaneous with 
it in its origin. No other condition was pos- 
sible for Woman under the patriarchal form of 
government or so naturally expressed man’s 
idea of the marriage relation at a time when 
the world was governed by physical force. 

There seems to have been but little variation 
in the phases which it assumed with the an- 
cients. Polygamy was universal and little 
sanctity attached to family life in any form. 
| The purchase of the bride was the only ap- 
Woman was a chattel, 
| less easily disposed of perhaps than other prop- 

erty, but put away with little compunction, 
even were she a king’s daughter, as was nota- 

bly illustrated by the treatment which Michel 
| received at the hands of David. 

Not one instance is recorded of a holy or 
ideal marriage in the Hebrew history, and in 
| vain do we seek through the annals of ancient 
| Chaldea, Eygpt and Assyria, fora trace of 

dignity manifest in such union. Not only had 
Woman no legal existence but her personality 
was actually without recognition. At no stage 
of life was expression of individuality possi- 
ible to her. Itis to this era, then, that we 
are to look for the most perfect expression of 
the Law of Coverture. 

| The history of Greece affords the first varia- 

| tion worthy of note. In that country some- 








| sery—every good mother’s place when Provi- | thing like a home was established and,notwith- 


} standing the moral corruption of the people, 

Woman seems, insome degree, to have been 
| dignified and respected in her character of 
| wife. The privilege of divorce was, theoreti- 

cally, no longer confined to one party; but 

Woman remained under perpetual tutelage 
| and a condition of Coverture continued to be 
consistent with the habits of the people. The 
marriage ceremony was a private one, but the 
preliminaries were of a sacred character, and 
the espousals were essential to the legality of 
the proceedings. The social life of the Athe- 
nians rendered the mutual consent of the par- 
ties practically impossible, and the subjection 
of private to public interests in Laconia pro- 
duced a similar result there. 

The customs and laws of all ancient nations 
are important as suggesting the origin of our 
own, but the perfect preservation of Roman 
jurisprudence and the part it played in form- 
ing other systems, render it of paramount 
value. The strictly patriarchal character of 
the government, in the beginning. affords a 
repetition of the earlier forms and enables us 
to trace, with clearness, every principle of the 
subject of which we are treating. 

Maine, in his work on Ancient Law, gives a 
philosophical explanation of the status of Wo- 
man in the early days of Rome. The family 
was the unit of society, and all political pow- 
er and legal rights rested in the father, who 
was the head of the family, which might con- 
sist of several generations. It mattered not 
that the son was himself a father or past the 
prime of life; he was in law the slave of his 
| legal representative and might be sold by him. 
|The condition of the daughter was exactly 
| similar only that in no case could the author- 





| ity of the parent descend to her. She escape | 
from tutelage in her father’s family only to 
enter upon a like condition in her husband's 
home. She might become, in law, the daughter 
of her husband and the sister of her own sons 
Such position was perfectly consistent with a 
system of family representation. 
But progress in Rome was a movement from 
The dissolution of family 
dependency inevitably resulted from national 


status to contract. 


growth, and increase of individual obligation 
kept even pace with the dissolution. Natur- 
lally the of Coverture 
; ally 


| others, and before the fall of the Empire, in 


law changed with 
| its place was substituted a simple contract 
which left the parties substantially in a state 
| of independence. 
| A favorite form of marriage with the patri- 
| cians had been a religious one called the Con- 
| farreatio. The bride was bought of her father 
|and fulfilled her ‘‘coemption by purchasing 
with three pieces of copper a just introduction 


to his house and household deities. A sacri- 


| fice of fruits was offered by the pontiffs in the 


presence of ten witnesses. The contracting 
parties were seated on the same sheepskins; 
they tasted a salt cake of ‘“‘far’’ or rice, and 
this ‘‘confarreatio,’’ which denoted the an- 
cient food of Italy, served as an emblem of 
their mystic union. This rite was nearly ob- 
solete in the time of Tacitus. 

The Coemptio was the most usual form of 
marriage but usucaption was not illegal. In 
"whatever way the rites were celebrated, great- 
er sanctity was attached to the relation than 
in more ancient countries. The Roman ma- 
tron as much excelled the Grecian wife in the 
dignity of her position as the latter excelled 
the most degraded inmate of the Eastern har- 
em. The Athenian wife meekly occupied a 
few secluded rooms in the house of her lord 
and master; but the Roman matron presided 
with stately grace at her husband’s table, the 
acknowledged mistress of his dwelling, the 
companion of her husband, and the educator 
of her children. Polygamy was unknown in 
the nation and fidelity was a mutual obliga- 
tion. Ulpian asserts that consent was the es- 
sence of the Roman marriage; and previous 
to the Punic wars, at least, permanence of 
the relation and domestic harmony were not 
wanting. A Roman jurisconsult, it is said, de- 
fined marriage as a lifelong fellowship of all 
divine and human rights. So it may well be 
doubted if the relation of the parties has im- 
proved since that time. 

Under the Empire, the legal position of the 
wife became one of complete independence, 
and so much of the wealth of Rome came into 
her hands that certain politicians became 
alarmed and secured the passage of ‘“The Op- 
pian Law” to restrain the luxury of married 
women. Then followed ‘*The Voconian Law” 
to restrict the amount of property which they 
might inherit, but both were unpopular and 
soon repealed. 

Unfortunately for the freedom of Woman, 
just as she had gained an intellectual, social 
and legal status, the gates of Rome were 
opened and a flood of corruption poured in 
from the fallen and decaying Empires of the 
East. It was soon discovered that a Roman 
could excel others as much in the excess of 
his vice as in military power and family life, 
and social purity were well nigh extinguished. 
Doubtless, the simple form which marriage 
had assumed and the distinction of the rights 
of husband and wife, both personal and pecu- 
niary, rendered divorce more easily attainable 
than it otherwise would have been; but notli- 
ing short of the accumulated prejudice of ages 
could lead men of judicial training to attril- 
ute this corruption of social life to the inde- 
pendent position of Woman. Divorce wa 
easily procured in Greece and other countrie* 
where the law of Coverture found free «xpres* 
ion, but the temptation to make use of it was 
wanting, simply because fidelity was not a re 
ciprocal obligation, and the power belonged to 
the party in whom the rights of property rest- 
ed. That stability and permanence of the re 
lation were possible, even under the loosest 
form of Roman marriage, is clearly proved by 
the records of that time. Lecky says: “T° 
the period when the legal bond of marriage 
was most relaxed must be assigned most of 
those noble examples of the constancy of Ro- 
man wives which have been, for so many ge" 
erations, household tales among mankind.” 

Cornelia, wife of Pompey, Helvia Porel 
and Paulina are but illustrations of a class of 
women, as devoted and self-denying 48 the 
world has ever known. Any law, howeve? 
stringent, would have been powerless to Te? 
der marriage more sacred to such as they, 
more binding upon the dissolute of that cof 
rupt age. Nevertheless, restrictions might 
have been enjoined and individual rights and 
liberty still remained intact, as plainly ap- 
pears in consideration of the modern contract. 

After the downfall of the Roman Emp! 
two causes combined to ehange the martiag® 
relation and to subvert the independence 0 
Woman. The influence of the church - 
parted a religious character to the institut! 
while the establishment of the feudal syste™ 
proved quite as inconsistent with the legal ex 
istence of Woman as the patriarchal syste” 
of early days had done. Marriage had ©” 
tinued to be termed a civil contract, and "° 
is made of ecclesiastical ceremo"Y 
per 


mention 
earlier than the seventh century, but the 
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petual tutelage of Woman was again enactec 

and she was bought and sold at will of quar- 

dian and feudal lord. Sale of daughters was 

not unknown even so late as the settlement of 
the American Colonies. 

The legal disability of married women early 
became a recognized part of the Common Law 
ef England, and from that time their condi- 
tion was defined as one of coverture. 

Blackstone says: “‘By marriage the hus- 
band and wife are one person at law; that is, 
the very being and legal existence of the wo- 
man is suspended during the marriage, or at 
least is incorporated and consolidated into 
that of the husband, under whose wing, pro- 
tection and cover she performs everything.” 

On the Continent, marriage continued to 
partake more of the nature of a contract. 
Amongst the Franks it was a kind of partner- 
ship, and left much freedom to the wife. She 
might sue or be sued in her own name, and 
the husband could interfere in her affairs only 
when authorized by her so to do. Some of 
the barbarians provided by their laws that, on 
the death of either party, property which had 
been acquired during marriage should be di- 
vided between the survivor and the repre- 
sentative of the deceased. 

Among the Visigoths the whole property 
was brought into community. The rights ac- 
corded the wife do not seem to have affected 
the permanence of the contract, as the mar- 
riage state was held most sacred and divorce 
was almost unknown. 

The “Communio Bonorum,” or partnership 
system, is still adhéred to by several nations, 
and has been adopted by some of the States 
in our own country. It deserves more atten- 
tion than the authorities have yet given it. 

It is customary for our jurists to point to 
the peace and purity of English and American 
homes, as proof of the superiority of the 
Common Law system; but the radical changes 
which have been found inevitable, and the 
perplexity which they have entailed, render 
such boasting out of place. 

In the earlier days of England, Woman’s 
position was made tolerable by the interfer- 
ence of the church, and the softening influences 
of chivalry, rather than by any protection 
which the law afforded. Since then the Eng- 
lish, by means of Equity Courts, and a free 
use of legal fictions, have greatly modified the 
Common Law. With us, the condition of 
Woman has been greatly ameliorated by legis- 
lative enactments. 

The result of these modifications has been, 
on the whole, beneficial; but they have left 
the married woman in an anomalous position, 
politically and legally. She lives under a 
government purporting to be based upon in- 
dividual representation, but she is represented 
as in the days of patriarchal rule. 

Theoretically, her condition is still one of 
coverture, but really, she is a responsible in- 
dividual at law. In most of the States of the 
Union she may own property independently 
of her husband, may sue and be sued; in 
short, labors under very little disability of 
any kind. Schouler, in the introductory chap- 
terot his work on ‘Domestic Relations,” at- 
tempts to account for the mixed and tangled 
condition of this part of our jurisprudence. 
He says: 

“The confused state of the law of husband 
and wife results from a contest still going on 
between two opposing schemes for adjusting 
the property rights of the married parties. 
The one is the Common Law scheme, the 
other that of the Civil Law. The former is 


there might be some little hope that every 
woman would be honorably, faithfully and 
generously provided for against all possible 
misfortune, but nototherwise. So, here again 
the necessity of an independent status for 


Woman is plainly indicated. 
And now, having naturally and logically 


arrived at the necessity of the removal of all 
| legal disabilities, let us candidly examine the 


chief objection brought forward by those who | 


deprecate the modern tendency. They say 
that marriage ties will be weakened, family 
relations unsettled and that the effect upon 


society will be altogether demoralizing. It is | 


difficult to see how ties of such a nature can 
be weakened by individual effort or responsi- 


interest, and reasons for the dogma are never 
given. 

Perhaps we cannot better determine the 
weight of the objection than by looking at 
the institution as it now exists and applying 
to it the test with which we started out in our 
investigation. A modern author defines mar- 
riage to be ‘‘An institution of society founded 
upon the consent and contract of the parties.”’ 

Another tells us “It is a contract sui generis; 
an agreement to enter into a solemn relation 
which imposes its own terms.”’ 

It is really an agreement to enter into a 
solemn relation upon terms which the law im- 
poses. These terms consist in an obligation 
to continue in that relation during life with 
such exceptions as the law may stipulate; on 
the part of the woman to live under such dis- 
abilities in regard to personal and property 
rights as the law still imposes; on the part of 
the husband to perforn certain duties of sup- 
port; and on the part of both to obey such 
laws, arising from their mutual relation, as 
} are given to regulate their intercourse with 
others. As we have already stated, it is clear- 
ly within the province of the law to protect 
the parties in a free choice, to control the per- 
manency of the relation and, since marriage 
is admitted by all to be a species of partner- 
ship, to impose the terms upon which the fam- 
ily shall come into relations with others. 

But would the mystic unity of husband and 
wife become less real, should the law cease to 
affirm that Woman’s existence is absorbed or 
destroyed by the contract? ‘The idea, beau- 
| tiful and sacred as it may be deemed in a spir- 
itual sense, becomes absurd and false when it 
| assumes a legal form. Has the government a 
right to refuse a married woman individual 








protection, and leave her no redress except 
through her husband ? In short, is there any 
right, necessity or sound policy in treating a 
woman as other than anindividual? Clearly, 
no end which society demands of peace, per- 
manency or purity is gained by such a course. 

The rights of property are much more in- 
tricate than the rights of persons and hence 
the adjustment of the property rights of mar- 
ried people may well perplex the nation. 

To investigate the subject would be to write 
a volume, but certain facts are so generally 
admitted, that only comment is necessary. 
All legal writers deplore the unsatisfactory 
nature of this part of our jurisprudence. In 
this country the ‘‘Married Women’s Acts’’ 
form a perplexing part of legislation. They 
are divided into two opposing classes; one, 
following the current of progress, has for its 
object the establishment of Woman on a more 
independent footing; the other, the result of 
a false application of a true principle of chiv- | 


alry, seeks to make comfortable and attrac- | 





at the basis of our jurisprudence, English and 
American; the latter has had a powerful in- 
fluence in modern times, molding the doctrines 
of the Equity tribunals, and shaping recent 
legislation. 

The two schemes are undeniably inconsist- 
ent, as the author asserts, but had he looked 
deeper into principles, and been less hasty in 
his inductions, he would have seen that the 
real difficulty has arisen from recognizing 
Woman in any sense as a responsible individ- 
ual and at the same time depriving her of the 
freedom which is necessary to the exercise of 
responsibility. Only the old theory that wo- 
man isa chattel, is consistent with the law 
of coverture. 

There are two conflicting notions in regard 
to coverture; one that the existence of the 
wife is actually lost or suspended; the other 
that it is held in subjection to the will of her 
lord and master. Both are inconsistent with 
modern progress, which undeniably tends to- 
wards the removal of legal disabilities and 
the restoration of the married woman to the 
status of the individual. It takes no prophet 
to foresee that the law of Coverture must, ere 
long, cease to exist as a part of our system of 
jurisprudence. 

Schouler, aftera page of sentiment that one 
needs must smile at, justly remarks that 
“Either the ultimate object should be to place 
the wife on an independent footing and enable 
her to maintain herself against the world, or 
else, providing honorably, faithfully and gen- 
erously against all possible misfortune. to teach 
her still to lean upon the stronger arm of her 


rebys ‘ 7 j 
husband and so to look to man for guidance.”’ 
The | 


atter method is doubtless more in ac- 
cordance with the theories of the past, and 
‘armonizes with much of the sentiment of 
our own day; but, unfortunately for its suc- 


tive, a condition of dependence. Such are | 
the ‘‘Homestead Acts” and provisions which | 
enable debtors to avoid the payment of their | 
debts by making over their property to their 
wives. All honor to motives which have led | 
to their enactment, but it may be doubted | 
whether the good resulting from them will com- 
pensate forthe weakening of Woman's hon- 
esty, which is the natural effect of the accept- 
ance of such bounty. There is also real dan- 
ger here of weakening family ties and of im- | 
pairing the interests of society by destroying | 
the jealousy of the wife for the honor of her 
husband, and of rendering uncertain the pub- 
lic credit. Certainly some scheme, at least | 
akin to the partnership system, should be de- 
vised whereby the present inconsistencies 
would be done away with, Woman recognized 
as an individual as man is recognized, both 
held responsible for debts contracted which 
pertains to the family, and neither called to 
account for the personal liabilities of the other. 

It is true that no system can entirely obvi- 
ate all difficulties where the parties themselves 
are disposed to evil; but justice demands such 
a status for married women as we have indi- 
cated, and it is always safest and wisest to 
follow her behests. 
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A COMFORTABLE WORKING SUIT. 


In the Journat of the 9th inst., ‘“‘Shawana- 
beke”’ advises us to give up skirts altogether. 
The suit she proposes, as a substitute. is very 
picturesque and jaunty, and would be quite 
becoming to young ladies of medium hight, as | 
anyone who has attended a gymnasium class | 
will doubtless have observed. But it is ob- 
vious that for very tall or for very stout ladies | 
such a suit would be unbecoming, and also for 
old ladies. None of us would wish to see our 











ces 


*, itis not practicable nor has ever been. } 


grandmothers in such a frisky attire. 
I know of no objection, however, to our 


bility, since highest interests must be common | 


° . . . 
i! If every man were strong and pure ind true, | adopting it for a working dress, more espe- 


cially for a house-working dress. No woman 
doing her own work, or even a part of it, can 
avoid going up and down stairs several times a 


day. Even if we are so fortunate as to be 


living in a house with several rooms on one | 


| floor, there is the cellar, in which food is gen- 


erally kept. How often we start to come up | 


stairs with both hands full, and have tostop 
| two or three times before we reach the top, to 
take our skirts from under our feet! Here is 
| a loss of time and strength, to say nothing of 
| the loss of temper, which even amiable per- 
| sons often feel at such hindrances. 
There is no kind of housework, that cannot 
| be done with less fatigue in a light dress than 
| ina heavy one. The suit ‘‘Shawanabeke” de 
scribes can be made to weigh less than the or- 


It can be made of calico or any kind of wash 
goods, as well as of woolen. Let anyone who 
has never worn such a suit, and who doubts the 
| benefits to be derived from such a change, bor- 
| row, if she can, a gymnasium suit, or even an 
ordinary bathing dress, and wear it one fore- 
noon about her work. 1 feel sure she will ad- 
| mit that she has never done the same amount 
of work with so little fatigue, and will be 
| quite ready to adopt it, if only Mrs. Grundy 
will do so too. L. B. T. 
Washington, D. C. 


! 
| dinary dress with its accompanying petticoat. 
| 
| 
! 





MORAL COURAGE APPRECIATED. 


A young woman arrayed in Bloomer cos- 
tume, and accompanied by a young man 
clothed in ordinary toggery, were objects of 
public attention as they sauntered across 
Warren Bridge, on Sunday afternoon, just as 
the shades of night were falling fast. A crowd 
of juvenile boys and girls followed the pair, 
and indulged in a running fire of extensive re- 
marks upon the novel costume. 
young woman endured the gibes of the youth- 


The heroic 


ful mosquitoes with unflinching stoicism, and 
| gaily smiled and chatted with her young man, 
as if all unconscious that she had a train be- 
hind her equal to the late comet. She hada 
perfect right to wear a Bloomer costume if 
| she desired to. It was nobody’s business but 
her own, and the gallant young man’s, who un- 
dertook to see her through the experiment. 
She ought to have been allowed to pass along 
perfectly unmolested. No doubt the style of 
dress was perfectly comfortable and gave her 
a freedom of movement which the fair sex 
does not always enjoy. It certainly looked 
comfortable and neat and natty. The bot- 
toms of her pants didn’t sweep the sidewalk 
| and stir up adust. We saw her and accepted 
| the phenomenon as a welcome break upon 
the dull monotony of life. It required cour- 
age—moral courage, a good lot of it—thus to 
put a principle of reform into practice, and 
march out to encounter a grinning world. 
We mentally applauded her spunk and wished 
a policeman or two had come along with their 








| quence of being about the house and nibbling 
| at everything they lay their eyes on that is 


| hours. If a person eats between meals, the 


rattans, and made a dash with them into the 


midst of the buzzing juveniles who were find- M., also on Saturdays at 6.15 Pp. M. 


ing fault with the style of the dress. That 
young woman was a modern Joan of Arc in 
courage, and for valor the young man who 
walked by her side was by no means to be 
sneezed at.—Charlestown (Mass.) Advertiser, 
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REGULAR EATING. 


Half the girls in the land become dyspeptic 
before they are out of their teens, in conse- 





good to eat; whereas, were they to eat three | 
times a day at regular times, and not an atom | 
between meals, they might enjoy perfect 
health. To digest a full meal and pass it out 
of the stomach requires not less than five 


process of digestion of the food already in 
the stomach is arrested, until the last that is 
eaten is brought into the condition of the 
former, just as if water was boiling and ice is | 
put in, the whole ceases to boil until the ice 
is melted and brought to the boiling point, 
and then the whole boils together. No won- | 
der dyspeptics are cross and peevish! How | 
can they be otherwise, since a disordered | 
stomach is the source of so many pangs ? Yet | 
they deserve punishment for neglecting to | 
obey the laws, which Nature renders impera | 
tive if health is to be preserved.—Exchange. 


| 
| 
| 
| 





HUMOROUS. 
How to meet a man of doubtful credit—Take 
no note of him. 


_ Why is summer like the letter N? Because 
it makes ice nice. 





Sulphur comes from volcanoes, and is con- 
sequently good for eruptions. 
When does the wind deserve reproof ? 
. . , 
When it whistles through the house. 

Fire is said to be a dissipated element, be- 
cause it goes out almost every night. 
A competing hotel out West says, generous- 
ly, of another, that it stands without arrival. 

In cold Northern countries, by a wise pro- | 
vision of nature, the mountains are clad in | 
firs. 


Said an Irish justice to an obstreperous | 
prisoner, on the day of his trial, ‘‘We want | 
nothing but silence, and but little of that.” 

“Couldn’t they get anybody but a hump- 
backed man to play ‘Richard IIL ?’”’ asked | 
an old lady who had been to sce Booth play 
the part. 

The New Orleans Picayune wants some of 
the female crusaders to visit that city, and try 








‘ 


and remove some of the bars from the mouth 
of the Miss ssippi 


oe 


“Who asked if yer wanted anything‘ 
said a Lowell peddier to a lady who said that 
she did not, as soon as she opened the door 
“Mind yer peezness, and don’t refuse to buy 
till you are asked.” 

A Georgia negro who bet ten dollars that 
General Washington commanded the Federals 
at Ball Run, handed the money over with the 
remark, “Well, dis yer hist’ry business is all 
mixed up, anyway.”’ 


New Church Music Book 
| FOR 1874-1875. 


THE LEADER! 


By H. R. PALMER, assisted by L. O. Emerson, 

Just issued and ready for sale.—Its success already 
assured, Its price is a return to anti-war Church 
Book rates and its contents new, fresh, and cannot 
fail of winning a hearty endorsement from choir 
masters—the musical profession and the musical pub- 
lic, Specimen pages free on application, 


PRICE $1.38. $22.00 PER DOZEN. 


RIVER OF LIFE, 


FOR SABBATH SCHOOLS. 
A sale of over 30,000 in less than one year attests 


the merit of this book. The publishers are confident 
that no better Sabbath School Book has been pub- 
lished in years, and none given such entire satisfac- 
tion. 


Price 35 cts. B'd:; $3.60 per doz. $30. per 100. 


TETOMAS’ 
SAORED QUARTETS AND ANTHEMS. 


This day published.—Has been many years in prep- 
aration and will be welcomed by all the lovers of Mr. 
Thomas’ Sacred Music—and who ia not one? As a 
Quartet Book for Choirs, it will be found indispensa- 
ble. 





Price in Beards, $2.50, Cloth, $3.00. 
Oliver Ditson & Uo., Uhas. H. Ditson & Oo., 


Boston. 7 Br'dway, New York. 


THE PIANO STOP! 


Is a fine toned Piano never requiring tuning, giving 
brilliancy and promptness to the organ, and is found 
only in 


GEO. WOODS & COS PARLOR ORGANS. 


These remarkable instruments have created much 
enthusiasm by their great capacity for musical effects. 
The profession, trade, and all interested in music 
should address for particulars, 


GEO. WOUDS & CO,, 
CAM BRIDGEPORT, Mass., 
3h—t and CHICAGO, Ill. 


STANDISH HOUSE. 


SOUTH DUXBURY, MASS. 


OPENS June 10, 1874. CHARLES C, 
KNAPP, proprietor, Thirty-five miles from 
Boston, on Old Colony Railroad, One hour 
aud thirty-five minutes’ ride by express 
£Btrain. This new and beautiful hotel is loca- 
ted at South Duxbury, Mass., in close proximity to 
Captain’s Hill and other interesting scenes connected 
with the history of the Pilgrim Fathers. The facili- 
ties for boating and fishing are unsurpassed any- 
where. The temperature of the sea water here being 
several degrees higher, renders sea bathing at this 
lace «a positive luxury. The location = B near 

Soston, among the coolest and healthiest on the 
whole coust, makes the Standish House one of the 
most desirable Summer resorts for business men and 
their families. Extensive forests of pine and spruce 
are in close proximity, and over one hundred ponds, 
lakes and brooks are situated wiihin ten miles, and 

are well supplied with pickerel and trout. A good 
stable is connected with the house. Terms, $3 per 
day; $10 to $15 per week. For further particulars 
apply to the proprietor. Time table, Old Colony 
Railroad; Leave Boston, 7.35 4. M., 3.30 and 4.46 P. 
Return, leave 
South Duxbury (5.05 A. M., Mondays), 7.5, 8.55 A. M., 
4.36 P. M. Sunday train leaves Boston, 8 A. M.; re- 
turning, leaves So. Duxbury, 4.15 P. M. 
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THE 


MACEE 


FURNACE CO., 
36,38 Union and 21 Friend Sts, Bestan, 
Manufacture a complete line of 


STANDARD 
Purnaces, Ranges & Stoves, 


Which are just- 
ly considered 
the most popu- 
lar Goods in 
New England. 
THE MAGEE 
PLATE IRON 
FURNACE. 


A wonderful 
success. 


THE STAND.- 





ENTIRELY NEW STOCK. 


Our Store and Stock having been destroyed by fire 
in May, 1873, we are now prepared with an entire 
stock of New Goods of the BEST QUALITY and 
LATEST STYLES ot 


Parlor, Chamber, 
Dining Room, 
and [library 


FURNITURE, 


Draperies and Interior Decorations, 


At Prices that Defy Competition! 


HALEY, MORSE & CO., 


411 Washington Street. 


MARSTON HOUSE, 


On THER Eveorean PLAN, 








17 fsracttle Street, Boston, 
R. MARSTON & CO., 


PROPRIETORS. 

ce” Neatly furnished rooms to let by the day or week. 

Messrs. Marston & Co. take pleasure in informing 
the public that they have recently fitted up some for- 
ty rooms in connection with their long established 
Din'ng Saloon on Brattle Street, and will now be 
happy to accommodate their customers with clean 
well furnished sleeping apartments. Sep. 28. 





JUST RECEIVED FROM 


VIOTOR KULLBERG, London 


A large invoice of FINEST 


KEYLESS WATCHES, 


> Split Seconds Watches and 

/ Chronographs, 

These are the Watches exhibited 
in Vienna, last fall, by Mr. Kullberg, 
who was the only recipient of the 
Highest Award in that department, 


SOLE 
Wm. Bond & Son, .GEx*r, 
11 CONGRESS STREET. 






a . 
WEST NEWTON ENGLISH AND 
CLASSICAL SCHOOL. 


The Twenty-first School Year of this Family and 
Day School for both sexes, will begin Wednesday, 
Sept. 16, 1874. For particulars address, 

NATHANIEL T. ALLEN, Prin., 

West Newton, Mass. 

At home Saturdays. 28—12t 


WONDERFUL 








HOLIDAY GOODS. 


DIRECT FROM PARIS. 


CLIFFORD & CO., Perfumers, 


40 BROMFIELD ST., BOSTON. Masa. 


Call early. Send for Price List. 
24—ly 


SARAH A. COLBY, M.D., 








ARD_ BRICK 
RANGE. 

The best in the 

market, 

THE STAND- 

ARD PORTA- 

BLE RANGE, 
Just out. Ex- 

imine before 

purchasing any 

other. 

The standard Parlor. 
The demand for this beautiful stove is constantly 

increasing. 

ALL WARRANTED IN EVERY PARTICULAR. 
Send for de:criptive circulars. For sale by Stove 

dealers throughout the country. 2—19t 
BUY THE BEST. 

SNOW’S 








Office--17 H Ste t 
A fow doors from Tremont Street. Boston. 
t#~ Specialty, Diseases of Women. 
Dr. COLB Y combines persistent energy with profes- 


sional skill and long experience in the 
Treatment and Care of al) Diseases. 


A BEAUTIFUL HOME. 


FOR SALE in Hyde Park one of the most desira- 
ble estates in the town; it contains nearly 48,000 feet 
of land, beautifully situated midway between the 
Providence Railroad and New York & New England 
Railroad, on high ground, commanding a beautiful 
prospect on all sides, especially of the Blue Hills of 
Milton. Well stocked with fruit. The house is thor- 
oughly built, containing 15 rooms, plenty of water— 
hard and soft, set wash bowls, wash tubs, hot and 
cold water, bath room, gas, &c., &c. Parlor furniture 
will be sold with the house if desired. An apportuni- 
ty to get a first-class house in a very desirable loca- 
tion, with an ample lot of land, is now oftered. Price 








Round Pointed Pens. 
Fine, medium and broad points, suitable for every 
description of writing. Sample gross by mail for 
1.50. Ladies wanted as canvassers. Address, 
M. A. SNOW, 


11— 3 TREMONT PLACE, Boston. 


WOMAN'S HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE 


OF CHICAGO. 


$15.000, of which $9000 can remain on mortgage. For 
further particulars address Box 332 Boston P.O. 


~ GROGKERY 








ND— 
LZ 
The Fifth Annual Course of Lectures will com- Holiday Goods. 


mence on Tuesday, October 6, 1874, and continne 
twenty weeks. This Institution offers to Ladies de- 
siring a thorough medical education first-class 

ties for its accomplishment. rial 
abundant; hos ‘ital’ and clinical advantages unsur 

Y r {0QMPSON, M. D., Correspond- 

passed. MARY H. THOMPSON, 1 7 le 
ing Sec’y, 338 W. Wasbington St., Chicago. 26— 


Importer’s Stock at Panic Prices. 25 


ili- 
Dissecting material [0 50 Per Cent. saved Must be sold be- 
fore February 1st,at HERBERT & Co.’s 


02 Great Sale, Washington St., Boston. 
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REJOINDER TO GOLDWIN SMITH. 


—— 


JovexaL:—All your 


Enrrons Woman's 
readers, I am sure, feel greatly obliged by the 
re-publication of Goldwin Smith's article on 
‘Female Suffrage."’ You have already given | 
us Frances Power Cobbe's reply. All of us 
have an answer to every paragraph, welling up | 
from heart and mind, but were we tosend you | 
our various refutations, the Jovnnat office | 
would be swamped with manuscripts. Yet 
allow me a word. Tothose of u« who have 
been accustomed to hear Mr. Smith's lectures, 
and who have met him socially, it is extreme- 
ly disagreeable to find now such a want of 


! 
| 


logic, and such a tendency to selfishness as is 
manifested in this essay. Said my young 
daughter, after reading it 

“Why, mamma, I have always been afraid 
to speak before Goldwin Smith, imagining 
that he was so ‘smart,’—but a child could rea- 
son better.”’ } 

This will be the effect on all who have | 
heretofore sincerely respected his ability. Cer- 
tainly he recites English history well, but that 
nearly sums up his powers. 

However, as he claims for Mr. Mill that 
“this opinions were colored by the incidents of 
his life,’ let us use the same charity toward 
himself. With no wife, sister or mother (I 
am told the latter died in early life) how lia- 
ble is one to err about the character and ability 
of Woman. One would like to see an intelli- 
gent husband, or true son, claim that women 
needed to be under ‘personal authority,’’ or 
even ‘‘protection.”’ If the latter were needed, 
it would simply be from the crimes of his own 
sex. 

Certainly intelligent English women will 
read, with all the indignation which an in- 
sult arouses, the assertion that the ‘‘morality of 
Christendom”’ teaches ‘‘the female need of 
personal government.”’ 

But English women are as much inclined to 
policy as are English men to selfishness. 

For illustration. While traveling in Italy, 
I conversed freely with a cultivated, matron- 
ly lady from London, who was also taking the 
tour alone with her daughters. By the by, 
while away from her husband she needed no 
‘“‘protection.”’ I spoke casually of the impor- 
tance of Woman’s vote for removing some of 
the annoyances of travel, as managed by men. 
She assented warmly, but added: 

‘‘We must not tell men what we know on 
this subject. Aftera dreary while, they will 
themselves see the mistake they make, and 
allow us to help them. I have always wished 
to vote—have always sympathized with the 
advanced view, but my husband does not sus- 
pect me of such opinions. It is not best that 
he should. Women must have the wisdom 
not to say all they know or feel. My home 
is very happy, but like nearly all wives I 
suffer from the repression of my _ best 
thoughts.”’ 

How odious andinferior are men who can- 
not bear the entire confidence of a thoughtful 
wife, lest some idea may conflict with their sel- 
fishness. Even American women bend to such 
tyranny. Ata meeting, or ‘‘reception’’ held 
by and for Woman Suffragists, a few years 
since in New York, (St. James Hotel) a lovely 
lady informed me that she was greatly afraid 
her husband might find out where she had 
been, for he so hated all claims for justice 
by women, he might even leave her, if he 
suspected her of sympathy with us. 

“Yet without papers or books advocating 
it, (for he would allow none in the house) I 
have been for years convinced that the re- 
form you advocate is the most beneficent one 
since the Christian Era,’ she said: 

Essentially ignoble is the nature of a man 
who would prefer a wife so mean spirited as 
to acknowledge the ‘‘necessity of control.’’ 
Such women are the real domestic tyrants, 
They are tricky, and invariably 
‘‘manage”’ their weak masters. On the con- 
trary, a woman of dignity and spirit is passion- 
ately desirous to devote herself to the happi- 
ness of the man she dis‘inguishes with her 
love. Self abnegation is the first impulse of 
the true wife, but it will never be induced by 





however. 


| capital punishment? 





A thousand times *‘No,”’ to the 
husband who is mean enough to say ‘You | 
shall.”’ But a thousand times ‘Yes,’’ to him 
who pleads **Will you, for my sake?’’ 

Here, if anywhere, lies Woman's weakness; 
‘here. also, her political strength; for the good 
of others. rather than selfish ends, will actuate 

Woman. 
Speaking of the ‘‘necessity of control,”’ 
doubtless many women, who see their husbands 
spending time and money at drinking saloons, 
proving also irritable and disagreeable at 
home, reason that men should, for their own 
best interests, be ‘‘under the control’’ of the 
‘sex which is the acknowledged moral superior. 
But a. philosophical woman would never pub- 
-liely claim that men, as a sex, should be con- 
“trelled by women. Rather would we see them 
endowed with all the rights belonging to ma- 
turity, in common with us, and gradually de- 
veloping up to a higher standard. 

There are times, when, considering the in- 
justice of our law makers, the woe they bring 
upon the world, we would gladly deprive them 
of the power they abuse. Atsuch times of in- 
dignant sorrow, we know how sweet it would 
ve to “‘control,’’ and can imagine man’s en- 
joyment of his arbitrary claims. 


‘*control.” 


That the Woman's Rights movement was ! 
inaugurated by, and gained ite chief inspira- j 
tion from Mr. Mill, is as false as are most of the 
other statements. How entirely without ground 
is the “‘inference’’ that the French women 
would reinstate an absolute monarchy. All 
the well-known female politicians of France 
have been very liberal in opinion. Madame 
De Stael, Recamier, Corday,even the society 
of hotel Rambouillet, with others. We con- 


| versed with several educated French women, 


last year, and found no exception among | 
them as regards progressive views. Because | 
women are devout, it does not follow they are 

**priest-ridden.”’ 

Where, under heaven, did Mr. Smith get the 
idea that ‘‘women would make lavish use of 
?” Are we not, as a class, 
opposed to theentire thing? Yetby no means 
lacking in a desire for, and the ability to 
render, exact justice. Witness the histo- 
ry of Wyoming, where a grand success of 
Woman Suffrage has been achieved. No 
fair-minded writer would ignore the beautiful 
facts of the Wyoming polity. 

Had the ‘‘murderess’’ of California been 
tried by her peers, she would not now consti- 
tute aliving disgrace (not the only one) of 
male juries. No ‘pretty advocate’’ of the 
male gender could influence women in the dis- 
charge of grave duties, affecting the guilt or 
innocence of another. That man would be 
placed in peril by so powerful a thing as a 
‘“‘pretty’’ face pleading for or against a pris- 
oner, proves an inherent weakness of his char- 
acter. 

More and more plainly it is proven that 
**man’s peculiar strength is physical, Woman’s 
moral.’”” Which shall obtain in the highest 
civilization? Would ‘‘Woman’s vote often de- 
cide in favor of war?’’ Never. Would ‘man 
have less respect for a measure because effect- 
ed by women?” A half grown boy, ignorant- 
ly ambitious to throw off maternal authority, 
and assert incipient manhood by becoming a 
bully, would talk that way. A chivalrous 
gentleman with reverent love for mother, sis- 
ter or wife, never. Again, what folly to sup- 
pose that women would be retrogressive, or 
intolerant of religious differences! Every 
beneficent reform has been largely espoused, 
often inaugurated by women. Lucretia Mott, 
Elizabeth Fry, Mrs. Howe, Mrs. Livermore, 
Mrs. Stone, are names which immediately sug- 
gest Prison Reform, Anti-Slavery principles, 
Peace, Sanitary Commissions, Prohibition. 
As to mere politicians, who is wiser and strong- 
er than Harriet Martineau? Weak must bea 
cause that cannot afford to do more than to 
select the only disreputable name, among thou- 
sands of noble ones, which are inspired by a 
great idea, in order to stigmatize a move- 
ment 

It is like citing Vassar College, unable to 
receive half who apply for admission, as anal- 
agous to the case of the other universities, 
where not a third of the seats are filled. If 
men sought admission to Vassar, they would 
have to displace the girls, to obtain room. 
But we ask no college to displace boys for us. 
It is only the unoccupied space, we seek. 

Why do our opponents always claim that we 
“seek to rival man?’? Heaven knows our 
nature and methods are better, why should we 
condescend to these ? And does any man really 
suppose that he can ‘‘unsex women?’ Me- 
thinks that is beyond his power! He need not 
hold so strongly upon our chains, for the sake of 
keeping uswomen. We shall certainly break 
them, but will promise to ‘‘mother’’ him still. 
By the way, what horrible case is this of ‘‘a 
woman compelling her husband to work for 
wages on her farm?”’ 

Men often compel wives to work without 
wages; but it is claimed that ‘‘women have no 
power to carry out their plans.’’ We wish all 
the poor men who are now ‘‘out of work” 
had wives who could employ them at good 
‘“‘wages.’’ Even a ‘‘dashing adventuress”’ 
whom we should be sure to elect to office, would 
be a blessing to many of the ‘‘no-account”’ 
men we wot of. 

Mr. Smith concludes that “religion is a mat- 
ter of the next world.’ The baptism of chil- 
dren, the catechism they shall learn, the church 
they shall attend, the marriage blessing they 
shall invoke, being ‘‘matters of another life,”’ 
could not be expected to create dissensions 
like the personal interests at stake in the selec- 
tion of our next governor or president! Mr. 
Smith has never heard Lucy Stone describe 
the good coffee and sweet words administered 
by the interested wife, for a week before elec- 
tion, to the husband whose vote she would 
have second her own. 

Our opponents never hear or read fairly our 
side. No man or woman of ordinary capacity 
can do so and not be won over, unless, indeed, 
the most inveterate selfishness prevent. 

To end where I began. This insulting idea 
of the ‘necessity of control’ for women, has 
an illustration in a very sad story now before 
the public. A weak lady is said to have felt 
herself compelled, by the “‘personal authority” 
of her ‘‘protector,”’ to falsely accuse herself 
and her friend of a horrible crime, thus carry- 
ing anguish and dismay to a thousand hearts. 
One would suppose that, asa woman is held 
responsible to her God and her country, amen- 
able to the laws of both, she had better con- 
trol her own actions. SHAWANEREKEE. 


FINISHING AN EDUCATION. 


The commencement season is over. Hun- 
dred of boys, clad in the customary suite of 
solemn black, have made their graduating 


speeches, solving, with the cheerful readiness 
| of ingenuous youth, the problems of the uni- 


Hundred of girls, radiant in frills and 
flounces, have read their graduating essays, 
—essays which hare mainly consisted of pleas- 
ing platitudes strung ona slender thread of 
sentiment. Both boys and girls have studied 
too many things, but the former have suffered 
Their 


verse. 


less from ‘‘cramming”™ than the latter. 
knowledge, such as it is, is more at command. 
Yet the advantage is a slight one. This part 


| of the tyrant sex has by no means established 


the tremendous supremacy it will hold ten 
years from now. From the day of commence- 
ment, these boys will work, these girls will 
play. The inevitable result will be that the 
distance between them will increase, day by 
day. In a few years, when the inane pleas- 
ures of society pall upon the girl-graduates of 
1874, some of the unmarried ones will doubt- 
less be in the ranks of what The Saturday Re- 
view calls the ‘‘Shrieking Sisterhood,”’ wailing 
because the women whose education ‘‘was fin- 
ished”? when they stepped outside the Miner- 
va Young Ladies’ seminary have not amount- 
ed to a tithe as much as the men whose edu- 
cation was but begun when the doors of Yale 
or Harvard closed behind them. It is the 
fable of the ant and butterfly over again. 

The fact that, broadly speaking, every boy 
is trained for some one pursuit; and that no 
one of the girls who graduate at our semina- 
ries and colleges is so trained is a saddening 
one. It is responsible for a very great part of 
the sufferings of women. And women are re- 
sponsible for it. The girl who tries to do any- 
thing for herself meets with the greatest oppo- 
sition from her own sex. Men will give her 
fair play. Women will not. The cry of 
‘fair play’? has sometimes dispersed a male 
mob, but it falls powerless on feminine ears. 
Some women are jealous if one of their number 
studies, works, and succeeds. They are 
prompt to invoke the curses of Mrs. Grundy 
upon her. In almost every case she has to 
fight the hard fight absolutely alone. Prof. 
Seelye said, the other day, that the world had 
got over the notion that the only strains for a 
woman to learn are ‘‘Haste to the wedding” 
and ‘‘Hush my babe.’’ If he meant the world 
of educated men, he was right. They do not 
agree with the alumnus of the University of 
London, who said, in the recent debate over 
admitting women to that institution, that B. A. 
did not look half as well after a girl’s name 
as B AB Y. Women, however, have not yet 
reached this point. When they cease to de- 
spise labor outside of home duties, they will 
cease to throw away happiness. It is incum- 
bent upon those of them who are clear-sighted 
enough to see the folly of ignoring the brain 
as partof the female furniture, to stand by 
their sisters who dare to work. When itis no 
longer fashionable to regard marriage and 
church attendance as the sole aims of exist- 
ence, we shall see the end of this wretched 
folly of finishing an education at eighteen, 
and living in stagnation until eighty.—Detroit 
Home Journal. 


—___— pew — 


MAINTAIN WOMANLY DELICACY. 


Epitors Woman’s JournaL:—The discuss- 
ion which has arisen in your paper on the un- 
gentlemanly threat of the Nation has interest- 
ed me very much. 
The position of the Jovryat has been so 
clear and right, and the importance of main- 
taining it above all indelicate allusions, is so 
obvious, that it is with pain that I see in the 
number of August 15, an article over the sig- 
nature of Jesse H. Jones, some parts of which 
seem to me to open the way to discussions in- 
jurious to the cause of Woman’s freedom, and 
unfit for the present state of the world. 
Mr. Jones says, no doubt justly, that this 
avoidance of special womanliness is ‘‘a whited 
sepulcher which can be broken over without 
violating any real delicacy,’’ but I think it 
would be more correct to say it could, if peo- 
ple were all pure and good. But it is not for 
the pure and good that reformers work most; 
there are others, well meaning people, who 
need to be enlightened and assisted, and this 
can be done only by addressing them as they 
are, without laying aside anything of modesty 
and becomingness, as they are able to see it. 
The question of Woman’s freedom does, as 
he says, lead to many things more and better 
than political equality; just as every good 
root will grow and blossom and fruit beyond 
all that can be seen or imagined in itself. 
But it seems better to wait and let these 
things unfold themselves naturally, rather 
than to speak of them now, in a way sure to 
be misunderstood and perverted to bad uses. 
I beg pardon for intruding on your time. 
I do it only because it seems people should ex- 
press their sense of what is best—so here you 
have one vote of one woman. Yours, in hearty 
sympathy, M. W. Mann. 
Coudersport, Pa, 


EQUAL RIGHTS AND PROHIBITION IN 
0H 





Epitors Woman's JournNaL:—I am writing 
during the session of the Huron County Pro- 











Ithaca, N. Y. 


hibitory Convention. It is composed of men 
}and women having equal privileges in the 


meeting. Ite Vice-Presidents and Secretaries 
| are men and women; its County Central Com- 
mittee and its Advisory Board are composed 
of both sexes. It is a refreshing sight—a po- 
litical Convention, two women on the platform 


Convention composed of women. Its Com- 


mittee of Resolutions, also, is formed like the 


other Committees, of menand women. Wo- 
men will be invited to address the Convention. 

No swearing, fighting, noise, or confusion of 
any sort; no packing or wire-pulling; but as 
orderly as a meeting of ladies and gentlemen 
in the parlors of the New England Woman’s 
Club. I hope the Prohibitionists of Massa- 
chusetts will give women equal privileges, and 
copy the resolution of this Convention and of 
the National Prohibitory Convention, against 
unjust political discrimination on account of 
sex: ‘Prohibition of Unequal Taxation and 
Suffrage, of Class Legislation, and of Special 
Privileges in the Government. This includes 
the civil equality and enfranchisement of 
Woman.” 

A meeting this evening is to be addressed 
by men and women. Make a note of this 
first-class Political Convention in Norwalk, 
Ohio, where the refinement, purity and intelli- 
gence of both sexes were represented. 

Fraternally, G. H. Vispert. 

Norwalk, Ohio, Aug. 26. 


CRITICAL NOTICES, 


Scribner's Monthly for September. 

The individuality that once distinguished 
American magazines from one another has dis- 
appeared,and Scribner’s is not now distinguish- 
able from. the Atlantic, except by its pictures, 
and by being a little better printed and edited. 
It has no writing quite so slovenly as that of 
some of the Atlantic’s Border State contribu- 
tors, and it gives more room to thoughtful 
literary essays, though there are none in this 
number. But it has a story by Constance F. 
Woolson, only a shade less vague aud unreal 
than her ‘‘Lady of Little Fishing’’ in the At- 
lantic; and the critical notices have the same 
want of breadth and cultivation that marks 
those of the rival magazine, and something of 
the same cant;—not at all the religious cant of 
which Dr. Holland has sometimes been ac- 
cused, but the worldly cant which praises 
“Tom Jones” as ‘clean’? and declares that 
‘all originality is fast becoming reduced to a 
level of commonplace.” 

“The “Old Cabinet” is often rich and orig- 
inal, though sometimes weak and over-fantas- 
tic; and it awakens distrust to find Mr. Gilder 
praising enthusiastically a tale so mediocre 
as “‘Philip’s Friend Kate,’’ by James T. Mc- 
Kay. On the other hand Mrs. Spofford’s 
“Ordronnaux”’ is, like all her stories, rich, 
original, profound and painful. The best 
thing in the number, to our thinking, is Mr. 
Burrough’s ‘‘Mellow England,’’ and perhaps 
nothing in that is so good as the point of view 
suggested by the title. Butit is undeniably 
fresh and good; albeit it has such crudenesses 
as this: ‘I notice that when a family begins 
to run out, it turns out its toes, drops off at the 
heel, shortens its jaw, and dotes on small feet 
and hands.’’ This sounds like General But- 
ler and Collector Simmons. Mr. Burroughs 
moreover says, ‘One sees right away’? and 
“this people have;’’ and ‘thas been lain 
down”’ for ‘thas been laid down’’ (p. 563.) 
His proof-readers have allowed ‘‘mullen’’ for 
“mullein,”’ ‘‘titivation’ for ‘‘titillation,’’ 
‘turn’? for ‘‘tern’’ (name of a bird;) and have 
thrown a whole sentence into chaos by mis- 
placing a semicolon after ‘‘nature’’ (p. 563.) 
At present, Lippincott’s is the only American 
magazine that exhibits careful proof-reading. 

It is rather a relief to have a number of 
Scribner’s which omits the customary portraits 
and sketches of American authors. These 
biographies have, with few exceptions, been 
so purely eulogistic as to be almost worthiess. 

* 











SPECIAL NOTICES. 
Miss Lavinia Goodell, Attorney and Coun- 
sellor at Law, Janesville, Wis. 26— 


Wanted !—A canvasser to solicit advertisements 
for the WomAN’s JOURNAL, apply at T. C. Evans, 
106 Washington Street, tsoston. 


CATHERINE E. RAY, Attorney and Coun- 
sellor at Law and Practical Conveyancer, 1617 Twelfth 
Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 





DR. MARY J. SAFFORD-BLAKE. Res- 
idence and office No. 16 Boylston Place. Office hours 
llto2. Tuesdays excepted. 49—6m 

’ N ‘ 

LECTURES TO LADIES. 

At the earnest request of many who attended last 
spring, Dr. Caroline E. Hastings will repeat her 
course of six lectures, at the Medical College, Con- 
cord Street, opposite City Hospital, on Tuesday and 
Friday afternoons, commencing Sept. 15, at 3 o'clock. 

SUBJECTS:—Sept. 15, “Framework of Body.” Sept. 
18, “Circulation.” Sept. 22, “Digestion.” Sept. oe 
“Glandular System.” Sept. 29, ““Nervous System.” 
Oct. 2, Reproduction. i 

These Lectures will be illustrated with a full set of 
Manikins and Models, the aim of the Lecturer being 
to impart practical knowledge on subjects of vital im- 
portance. Full course, $1.00. Single Lecture, 25 cts. 

Tickets to be obtained at WOMAN'S JOURNAL office 
and at the door. 36—2t 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY. 
Seven Faculties---All Departments Opea to 











Year begins in Preparatory Department (E. Green- 
wich, R. L.) Aug. 25; in the College of Liberal Arts, 
Sept. 9; in the College of Music, Sept. 14; School of 
| Theology, Sept. 9; School of Law, Oct. 7; School of 
Medicine, Nov. 5; School of Oratory Oct. 14. 

For Circulars, address 
“ oy PATTEN, 20 Beacon St., Boston. 

—s 





as Vice-Presidents, and about one-half of the 


| DE. 
| OFFICE AND RESIDENCE, 


| 71s Washington St., Boston, 


To the many who need the services of an experieng 
ed, successful physician, we would ssy consult Dr. R. 
D. SPEAR, 90 much celebrated for his remarkable 
| and you will never regret having taken this adviee, 

Dr. SpzaR may be consulted on all diseases free of 
| charge. 15—1y 








“A thing of beauty is a joy torever,.” 


The Best Polish in the World, 


Risingsun 





STOVE POLISH 


3,790,964 PACKAGES SOLD IN 1872 & '73, 


For Benaty of Polish, Spring of Laber 
Freeness from Dast, Durability and 
Cheapuess, truly Unrivalled in any Coun- 
try. 


Morse Bros., Proprietors 


CANTON, MASS. 
_l4—ly : 


A New, Searching, Timely Book Entitled _ 
“THE GENESIS AND ETHICS 
OF CONJUGAL LOVE.” 


By Andrew Jackson Davis. 


Treatment of all the delicate and important ques 
tions involved in Conjugal Love. Is straightforward, 
unmistakably emphatic, and perfectly explicit and 
plain in every vital particular. Mr. Davis has re 
cently examined the whole field of Marriage, Paren- 
tage, Disaffection, and Divorce, and this little volume 
is the result; which now comes into the world be- 
cause it is wanted and needed by all women and men, 

Price, in paper covers, 50 cents; in handsome cloth, 
75 cents; in full gilt and extra binding, $1.00. Post 
age free. The Trade supplied on the most liberal 
terms, by COLBY & RICH, 9 Montgomery Place, 
Boston, Mass., or address the “Progressive Publish- 
ing House” of A. J. DAVIS & CO., No. 34 Kast 
Fourth Street, New York City. 
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A FAMILY MEDICINE. 


’E invite the special attention of our reacers of 
that favorite home remedy, 


PAIN-KILLER! 


It has been before the public over thirty years, and 
probably has a wider and better reputation than any 
other proprietary medicine of the present day. At 
this period, there are but few unacquainted with the 
merits of the PAIN-KILLER; but, while some extol it 
as aliniment, they know but little of its power in eas- 
ing pain when taken internally; while others use it 
internally with great success, but are equally ignorant 
of its healing virtues when applied externally. We 
therefore wish to say to all, that it is equally succes» 
ful, whether used internally or externally; and it 
stands to-day unrivalled by all the great catalogue of 
Family Medicines. It is sufficient evidence of its vit- 
tues as a standard medicine, to know that it is now 
usedin all parts of the world, and that its sale is con- 
stantly increasing. No curative agent has had such 
widespread sale, or given such universal satisfaction. 


Davis’ PAtN-KILLER is a pur:ly vegetable com- 
pound, prepared from the best and purest materials, 
and witha care that insures the most perfect uniform- 
ity in the medicine; and, while it is a most efficient 
remedy for pain, it isa perfectly safe medicine, eve? 
in the most unskilful hands, and has been tested in 
every variety of climate, and by almost every nation 
known to Americans, 


It iseminently a Famity Mepicrine; and, by be 
ing kept ready for immediate resort, will save many 
an hour of suffering, and many a dollar in time and 
doctors’ bills. 


After thirty years’ trial, it is still receiving the most 
unqualified testimonials to its virtues from persons 0 
the highest character and responsibility. Piysicians 
of the first r tability dit as a most ef- 
feetual preparation for the extinction of pain. It's 
not only the best remedy ever known for Bruises, 
Cuts, Burns, &c., but for Dysentery, or Cholera, oF 
any sort of bowel complaint, it is a remedy unsut 
passed for efficiency and rapidity of action. 10 the 
great cities of India, and other hot climates, it has ad 
come the standard medicine for all such complaints, 
as well as for Dyspepsia, Liver Complaints and other 
kindred disorders. For Coughs and Colds, Canker 
Asthma and Rheumatic difficulties, it has been prov 
ed by the most abundant and convincing testimony @ 
be an invaluable medicine. 





We would caution the public against all imitations 
of our preparation, either in name or style of putting 
up. 

The sTAtn occasioned by external application of the 


Parn-Ki.usr is easily removed by washing in 
hol. 


Beware of ali Imitations. 


The Pain-Killer is sold by all respectable druggis' 
throughout the United States and foreign countries- 


Prices—25 cents, 50 cents and $1.00 per bottle. 


PERRY DAVIS & SON, Proprictor™ 
PROVIDENCE, RB. | 
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